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start with. ... Pillsbury knows what types of wheat yield the best whole 
wheat flour, and mills these wheats with specialized equipment and 
with skill born of tong experience. For the utmost in flavor and baking 
quality, turn to Pillsbury’s Al High Protein Whole Wheat Flour—and 
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PILLSBURY'S Al HIGH PROTEIN 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
Northern Special - Wheatall: Korsak- Crushed Wheat 


T : 
I ee eee Steel-Cut Cracked Wheat: Flaked Wheat: Rolled Wheat 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller “Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Se cend Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-SIX YEARS 








W. all laugh at the foolish ostrich, burying its head in 
the {sand to avoid detection. Yet, there are plenty of 
business men today playing ostrich when it comes to 
their manufacturing costs. 


You can’t avoid the disastrous results of high production 
costs by hiding from them. But you can modernize your 
facilities for greater operating efficiency to meet the 
stiffer competition in the days ahead. 


And if you are planning to build a new plant or bring 
an old one up to date, you will want the best possible 
planning. Jones-Hettelsater engineers can help you with 
sound and stimulating ideas on economy of operation 
and flexibility of layout, backed by twenty-six years of 
experience in designing and building for the grain, flour, 
feed and cereal industries. 


a ee ee Compan ) 


Designers and Builders for Millers and the cAmerican Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Long awaited rain in Texas... hot dry winds in Kansas... 
snow in Minnesota .. . all seem like isolated conditions, 
but these and endless variations of climate, soil and wheat 
varieties over the far flung map of wheat growing areas 
are constantly at work controlling the baking character- 
istics of each new wheat crop. 

It is by selection of wheats from points of origin, the 
blending of compatible wheats and counterbalancing of 
accurately determined wheat qualities, that uniform flours 
are milled to carefully controlled baking characteristics 
for bakers’ use. It’s the men who know who mill buking 
assurance into COMMANDER-LARABEE flours. 

So you are independent of unpredictable Nature when 
you use COMMANDER and LARABEE flours. They have 
the well defined fermentation and baking values that can 
be relied upon, from bag to bag and car to car. 


COMMANDER- 
LARABEE 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 


Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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From many years of fine per- 
formance, Ismerta has earned the 
trust of hundreds of customers, 
That confidence has been earned 
by constant attention to quality 
and uniformity of product. Today 
we guard that trust as carefully 
as ever. When you buy Ismerta 
you can be sure that you are up- 
holding the quality of your 
loaf and that Ismerta will 
never let you down. 


THE IsmERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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A complete line of bakery flours 
covering every requirement for 
large and small alike... 
KANSAS HARD WINTERS 
NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 

BUTTERCUP CAKE FLOURS 

PASTRY AND COOKIE FLOURS 
CRACKER AND DOUGHNUT FLOURS 


Spit Sp Su 





(ENRICHMENT OF ALL FLOURS OPTIONAL) 


CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 
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TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 11,000,000 BUSHELS 
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REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY 
by buying all your flours from 













one source of supply in as- 
sorted cars to suit your pro- 
duction requirements. 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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41 it looks like a spring clean-up of wheat 
supplies again this year . . . and the 
favorable location of the Page Mills at 
Topeko provides. mighty good insurance 
for Page customers. We can draw the 
finest wheats from a broad area of four 
major grain states— Kansas, Nebraska, 

Oklahoma and Colorado. “i 


MITLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE. 1LE92 












PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 








A cmE~Evans Company 


oe 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ROB! NSON Over a Century of Milling Progress 
SALINA, KANSAS : aoe * 





























You'll get a sack full of good baking 
in every bag of POLAR BEAR. Care- 
ful wheat selection, efficient and skill- 
ful milling assure the smooth shop per- 
formance of this quality flour — the 
King of fine baking. 









FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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FLO U R 


These are days that require every economy 





in bread production. That is why it is worth 
while to investigate the economies of good 
yield and smooth shop performance of 


TOWN CRIER. You'll find TOWN 


CRIER an expense-saver. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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The brilliance of Bemis-mad@ inks gives brands a sales- 
winning sparkle. Bemis laboratories test these inks so that 


’ your brand will reproduce faithfully. Bemis’ own skilled ) 
engravers make the plates used for printing Bemis Bags. 
“ They see to it that the design is clear, sharp...ready for Most of 
‘ : i best impressions on Bemis’ modern color presses. Bemis yey 
af printing is another reason why it pays to have “The lowing th 
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USDA Cuts General License Exports 





Cuba May Be Only 
Latin Area Able to 
Prove Flour Need 


Washington, D. C.—Under the re- 
instated specific license control to 
former general license areas, import- 
ing countries probably will be asked 
to show proof of need before a li- 
cense will be granted. 

As far as Latin America is con- 
cerned, it is believed that only Cuba 
can present a clear cut case for an 
allocation at this time. Milling in- 
dustry officials who have recently re- 
turned from that island, say that 
flour stocks are rapidly being de- 
pleted. Difficulties in connection with 
a Cuban government subsidy have 
prevented normal shipments to Cuba 
in recent months. 

Responsibility for the alleged 
abuses in-shipping flour to general 
license countries to such an extent 
as to create a world outlet for flour 
outside of allocations, is attributed 
to exporter interest by milling in- 
dustry officials here. These alleged 
abuses, which occurred largely in ex- 
cessive sales of flour to Brazil, are 
said to have provoked the reinstate- 
ment of specific license control, ef- 
fective April 1. 

Flour at ports or loaded on cars 
on or before April 1, will be per- 
mitted to move to countries which, 
up to last week, were general license 
territory. Other flour sold to gen- 
eral license territory will require li- 
cense from the Department of Com- 
merce and it is believed that applica- 
tions for specific licenses will be sub- 
ject to careful scrutiny. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
Kansas City, Mo. — The Greater 
Kansas City Retail Bakers Associa- 
tion recently elected Karl Finke- 
meier, Finkemeier’s Bakery, Kansas 
City, Kansas, as president. Bud Bill- 








ings, Billings’ Mission Bakery, Mis- 
sion, Kansas, was elected vice presi- 
dent. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRE SWEEPS ELEVATOR 


Amy, Kansas. — Fire of undeter- 
mined origin destroyed an elevator 
owned by the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co. of Wichita here recently. 
A railroad loading dock and 5,000 to 
6,000 bus of wheat were also de- 
stroyed in the blaze. 








EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, SPECIFIC 
LICENSES BECOME NECESSARY 


Action Taken to Protect European Food-Short Nations— 
Department Cites Heavy General License Ship- 
ments in January—Mills Surprised 





875,400 Sacks Bought by PMA 
Largely Fills April-May Needs 


Washington, D. C.—Production and Marketing Administration procure- 
ment officials report the purchase of approximately 875,400 sacks of flour last 
week, which virtually completes the procurement for the April-May account. 
Last week’s purchases were obtained at the recently prevailing price of $6.40 


Gulf and $6.60 New York. 


Limited amounts of flour for June delivery have 


also been obtained, but procurement officials say that further purchases for 
that month have been temporarily halted and no further buying for June de- 


livery is expected this week. 


Restoration of specific licénse controls over flour to all countries has not 
resulted in any considerable increase in offers to the government, officials 


state. 


The PMA will still accept flour offers at the prices quoted above, but 


will not be actively in the flour market until foreign claimants have covered 
their commitments in large part, it is asserted. 





Millers National Federation 
Plans May Convention Program 


Chicago, Ill.—The theme of the an- 
nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, to be held in Chi- 
cago, May 6-7, will be “The Milling 
Industry Looks to the Future,” Her- 
man Steen, vice president of the fed- 
eration, announced recently. 

For the first time in six years, Mr. 
Steen emphasized, a convention will 
be held without government controls 
hanging over the industry. Conse- 
quently, the whole program will be on 
a forward-looking basis. 

One session will be devoted to a 
report on the progress of the millers’ 


long-range program to be presented 
by a group of long-range program 
committee members. The group will 
be headed by J. C. Beaven, president 
of the Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
chairman of the committee. 

Congressman Thruston B. Morton, 
who previously served on several fed- 
eration convention programs while a 
member of the industry, will speak, 
May 6, on the topic, “The Adventures 
of a Freshman Congressman.” 

The federation’s board of directors 
will hold its annual meeting in an all- 
day session, May 5. 





May Allocations Set Off Liberal 
Volume of European Flour Buying 


Most of the European nations with 
substantial May allocations entered 
the flour market late last week, fol- 
lowing the announcement of quotas 
for that month. It is believed that 
most of the French and Italian busi- 
ness has been completed on May al- 
locations, although there were some 
Italian inquiries received March 25 
on a straight grade basis. Belgian 
buyers purchased some flour this 
Week at $7.66, foreign port, includ- 
ing 14%2% commission. Netherlands 
buyers said that their May purchases 
had been fully completed with sales 
made earlier in March. Swiss buyers 
also were seeking flour this week. 

Allocations to these countries ac- 
count for about 65% of the private 
trade May quota total. The May al- 
locations were disappointingly low, 
Particularly in view of the shutting 
off of free trade with the general 
license area, and represent a drop of 
about 480,000 sacks below the April 
level, largely due to absence of any 


British quotas. 

Most of the bookings last week and 
early this week were made in the 
range of $6.55 to $6.60, Gulf, for 80% 
flour, and subsequent wheat price ad- 
vances made these values too low 
for most millers to accept. Buying 
was mostly for Gulf loading with 
Texas ports being specified by some 
countries, apparently because of con- 
gestion elsewhere. 

Virtually all of the European busi- 
ness was booked in the Southwest, 
due to a price advantage of about 
20c to 30c sack over spring wheat 
80% extraction flour. The foreign 
buyers appeared to be highly price 
conscious and mills unable to ship ad- 
vantageously to the gulf were unable 
to compete. 

Reimposition of specific licenses for 
Latin America created considerable 
confusion among export mills, most 
of which have substantial bookings 
which will be unable to make the 
April 1 shipping deadline. Most ex- 


porters. were making every effort to 
obtain new shippifig space for Brazil, 
generally without success, and rush- 
ing to ports everything for which 
they had space contracted to general 
license destinations. 

A limited volume of new business 
was done for immediate shipment to 
some Latin American countries, the 
orders being filled with flour which 
had been held up at ports for lack of 
import permits and which was 
switched to new buyers who could 
take it right away. Considerable in- 
quiry developed from some points in 
Latin America, chiefly Brazil, for im- 
mediate shipment with price no ob- 
ject, but the scarcity of ocean space 
stymied such transactions. 

Most exporters were of the opinion 
that a majority of Latin American 
countries had sufficient flour to sup- 
ply their needs for a couple of months, 
with the possible exception of south- 
ern Brazil. 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced March 20 that effective April 
1, and until new crop wheat becomes 
available, only emergency allocations 
of flour will be made to countries 
which are now under general license. 
These include all countries in the 
Americas, the Philippines, the Neth- 
erlands East Indies, and designated 
countries in West Africa (Western 
French Africa, Western British Af- 
rica, Liberia, and the Belgian Congo). 

The action was taken in order to 
make certain that European and other 
food-short countries shall receive the 
full quantities of flour which are 
allocated to them, the department 
said. Only small quantities of wheat 
are being allocated to these coun- 
tries in May and June and the action 
is also expected to help stabilize 
wheat and flour prices in relation to 
available supplies for domestic use 
and for export. 

Officials stated that flour exports 
to most of the countries which have 
been under general license since last 
December have been large enough to 
meet the requirements of these coun- 
tries until new crop wheat is avail- 
able. 

Exports in December to these coun- 
tries totaled 218,000 long tons in 
grain equivalent. The January ex- 
ports totaled 315,000 long tons. The 
January exports were almost as big 
as the total of 334,000 long tons ex- 
ported during the entire five months 
—July through November. Exports 
in February and in March continued 
to exceed prewar quantities. 

When the specified countries were 
put on general license last Decem- 
ber, the Department of Agriculture 
stated that the Office of International 
Trade of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce would be requested to re- 
impose license restrictions. in the 
event that an unbalanced distribution 
of flour should develop. 

The Department of Commerce also 
announced that beginning April 1, 
and until further notice, validated li- 
censes will be required for the ex- 
port of flour to the former general 
license areas. Licenses will be re- 
stricted to quotas that are established 
in co-operation with the Department 
of Agriculture. 


¥ ¥ 


Action Shocks Millers 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The news of 
the general license area ban came as 
a shock to exporting mills, which 
have sizeable quantities of flour sold 
to general license countries for April, 
May and June shipment, because the 
wording of the announcement indi- 
cates that the government will screen 
all shipments to general license coun- 
tries very closely before granting 
emergency allocations. 

Information reaching some millers 
who were inclined to complain about 
the drastic general license area cur- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Record Wheat, Large Corn Crop Seen 





FLAX ACREAGE TO INCREASE 
SHARPLY: SOYBEAN AREA UP 


Crop Board Says Big Winter Wheat Acreage Will Make 
Up for Slightly Less Spring Wheat—Total Crop 
Acreage Near Wartime Peak 


Washington, D. C.—A record wheat 
crop and another three billion bushel 
corn crop are indicated by the Unit- 
ed States Crop Reporting Board in 
its March 20 report on farmers’ in- 
tentions to plant. These forecasts 
are made despite a shift in emphasis 
from spring wheat and corn to soy- 
beans, flax and other spring sown 
crops. Over-all acreage will be the 
largest since the wartime peak of 
1944 


Shifts in wheat acreage in impor- 
tant states almost balance to indi- 
cate only a slightly smaller acreage of 
all spring wheat. Intended acreage 
in the northern plains states is slight- 
ly lower than last year, but part of 
the decrease in other spring wheat is 
offset by increases in durum acreage. 
A 5% increase in all spring wheat 
acreage is indicated in the Mountain 
area and the Pacific Northwest. 

While spring wheat acreage likely 
will be smaller than last year, the 
near-record acreage of winter wheat 
sown last fall makes it possible for 
a record wheat crop to be produced. 
The Crop Reporting Board set a ten- 
tative estimate of 1,212,000,000 bus 
for 1947 wheat production. This 
would compare with the 1946 record 
yield of 1,155,715,000 bus. 

The total of 87,599,000 acres farm- 
ers intend to plant to corn is down 
5,300,000 acres from the 1936-45 av- 
erage. Except for 1941, it is indi- 
cated to be the smallest since 1894 
when the nation’s corn acreage was 
still expanding. 

Factors making for a decrease are: 
the large acreage of winter wheat 
with little abandonment in prospect, 
increasing competition from soybeans, 
above-average stocks of corn still on 
farms, fewer feed grain consuming 
animal units and an increasing pro- 
portion of higher yielding hybrids re- 
quiring fewer acres for a given pro- 
duction. Factors tending to hold up 
the acreage are the present favorable 
price of corn and a prospective in- 
crease in the spring pig crop. 

The greatest decreases in oats 
acreage are indicated in the northern 
plains states, Minnesota and Texas, 
with smaller decreases in Michigan, 
Ohio and New York. Expected spring 
seedings of oats in Texas will offset 
only a part ef the winter killing of 
fall sown oats in that state. 

Barley acreage is expected to in- 
crease 3% in the main producing 
area, the north central states, and a 
gain of 4% is indicated for the north- 
western states. An increase of 14% 
is expected in the south Atlantic bar- 
ley states, while a loss of 20% is 
looked for in the south central states. 

Sharp flaxseed acreage increases 
are indicated for all of the important 
producing states. In the north cen- 
tral states, where 85% of the crop is 
produced, farmers intend to plant 
71% more flax than last year. In 
North Dakota, the acreage will be al- 
most double, while Minnesota will be 
up 60%, the board says. In the west- 


ern states, flax acreage will be 82% 
larger. 

Soybean acreage will increase in 
all important producing areas, due to 
the recent strong prices and the ac- 
tive crusher demand. 


SPRING WHEAT 


Spring wheat acreage other than 
durum planned in leading states with 
comparisons, in thousand acres: 


Har- 

Intended Planted vested 

1947 1946 1946 

Minnesota - 1,238 1,276 1,268 

No. Dakota ... 7,685 8,176 7,960 

So. Dakota ... 3,213 3,181 3,094 

Montana ...... 2,612 2,561 2,382 
DURUM WHEAT 

No. Dakota ... 2,517 2,268 2,232 

So. Dakota ... 200 190 186 


CORN 
Corn acreage planned in leading 
states compared with planted area 
last year and harvested in 1946 (000 
omitted) : 





Har- 

Intended Planted vested 

1947 1946 1946 

ee 3,634 3,671 3,641 
Indiana ...... 4,557 4,557 4,539 
ere 9,006 9,097 9,024 
Michigan ...... 1,757 1,830 1,804 
Wisconsin .... 2,622 2,571 2,545 
Minnesota 5,514 5,514 5,452 
DO seebivces 10,732 11,064 11,027 
ere 4,522 4,710 4,648 
So. Dakota 4,056 4,097 4,010 
Nebraska ..... 7,659 8,062 7,978 
po eee 2,460 3,154 3,011 
MD. 64.0dsi0 00% 3,071 3,267 3,236 

OATS 
SE. 54440 eee 1,325 1,410 1,383 
Indiana 1,500 1,500 1,440 
Illinois 3,917 3,917 3,878 
Michigan ..... 1,564 1,596 1,580 
Wisconsin ..... 2,943 2,943 2,868 
Minnesota ..... 4,949 5,439 5,338 
RRS 5,979 5,920 5,302 
Missouri ...... 2,375 2,159 1,964 
No. Dakota ... 2,381 2,533 2,414 
So. Dakota ... 3,312 3,561 3,462 
Nebraska ..... 2,588 2,696 2,561 
pe eee 1,704 1,495 1,423 
Oklahoma ..... 1,358 1,269 1,180 
co ener 1,660 1,953 1,653 
SOYBEANS 


Soybean acreage planned in lead- 
ing states with comparisons, in thou- 
sand acres: 


Har- 

Intended Planted vested 

1947 1946 1946 

MEE 922 971 903 

ph eer 1,577 1,482 1,334 

BOUMMOED cc cevias 3,529 3,426 3,193 

DY ewes acives 1,746 1,559 1,520 

Missouri ...... 914 802 718 

PEOCINER. sc.00c26s 241 225 198 

Minnesota ..... 841 657 610 
FLAXSEED 


Flaxseed acreage planned in lead- 
ing states with comparisons, in thou- 
sand acres: 


Har- 

Intended Planted vested 

1947 1946 1946 

Minnesota ..... 1,491 932 886 
No. Dakota ... 1,689 866 762 
So. Dakota ... 575 378 344 
Montana ...... 198 79 70 
California ..... 125 —- 106 102 
FEGMSAB cc cscce 156 120 116 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS INDIANA ASSOCIATION 
Princeton, Ind.—Austin A. Tomey, 
Washington, Ind., was elected presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Indiana 
Wheat Improvement Association at 
the annual meeting here recently. 
Mr: Tomey, who won.the Daviess 
county wheat championship in 1942, 








succeeds Leo Hirsch of Evansville. 
Larkin Stallings, Posey county, was 
named vice president. The advisory 
committee includes Dr. N. J. Volk, 
Hugh Heckard and H. R. Lathrope 
of Purdue University, and Earl J. 
Heseman, president of Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., Evansville. The executive 
committee includes the officers and 
John McKee, county agent of Daviess 
county. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS TO CLOSE 
PORTLAND CEREAL PLANT 


Portland, Ore.—General Mills, Inc., 
intends to discontinue its production 
of packaged breakfast cereals in 
Portland early in 1948, according to 
an announcement by E. O. Boyer, 
president of the company’s Sperry 
division. 

About 130 Portland employees will 
be affected by the move. Some will 
be transferred to the firm’s new cer- 
eal factory at Lodi, Calif., or to other 
plants, and the rest will be retired 
or separated, Mr. Boyer said. 

Explaining the decision to concen- 
trate the concern’s West Coast cer- 
eal production activities at Lodi, Mr. 
Boyer said the new factory is stra- 
tegically located from the standpoint 
of freight rates, as related to sources 
of raw materials and potential mar- 
kets, to serve the ten western states. 





BREAD !{S THE 


No Hearing on 


Bread Standards 
Expected Soon 


Washington, D. C.—No definite 
date for a hearing on standards for 
bread under the federal law has been 
set, according to a recent announce- 
ment by an official of the Food and 
Drug Administration. In view of the 
large number of hearings on other 
matters already scheduled by the ad- 
ministration, it is unlikely that a 
bread standards hearing will be held 
“for several months,” the announce- 
ment said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ENRICHMENT BILL BEING 
PREPARED FOR COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—A bill requiring the 
enrichment of white bread and flour 
in Colorado is reported to be “in 
committee by title only,” the body of 
the bill not yet being available. The 
bill is being championed by Represen- 
tative Milton J. Blake and has been 
placed in the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee concerned with public health. 
The body of the bill is expected to 
be available shortly. 








STAFF OF LIFE 


Committee to Compromise Portal 
Legislation as Senate Passes Bill 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate has 
passed its portal-to-portal pay bill by 
a vote of 64 to 24 and further devel- 
opments on the measure now depend 
on the outcome of the compromise 
conferences which will be held be- 
tween members of a joint Senate and 
House committee. 

Rejecting the “softer” Democratic 
bill, introduced early in the week by 
Senators McCarran and McGrath, 
and other Democratic amendments 
offered from the floor during the de- 
bate, Senate Republicans lined up al- 
most solidly in support of the portal 
legislation. Senators Wiley, Cooper, 
Donnell, Eastland and McGrath were 
immediately appointed to the Senate 
conference committee which will 
meet with House representatives to 
work out the difference between the 
Senate and House measures. (Ed- 
itor’s Note: The House recently 
passed the Gwynne bill.) 

The two basic differences between 
the bills are: 

(1). The Senate proposal calls for 
a two-year statute of limitations and 
the House for a one-year statute, 
and (2). The Senate bill bars only 
current portal pay claims while the 
House bans all present and future 
back pay suits. 

In addition, although this does not 
constitute an actual difference, the 
“good faith’ clause in the Gwynne 
bill offers greater protection since 
it bars suits for past and present 
claims against employers who acted 
in “good faith” under administrative 
or court rulings. The Senate “good 
faith” clause would only bar pending 
and future claims. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill 
also_provides: 


(1). Pending portal suits are 
nullified by a provision stating that 
employers shall not be held liable for 
any activity of an employee which 
was not compensable under a con- 
tract or industry custom; 

(2). Employers are freed from 
payment of punitive damages should 
a suit be upheld; 

(3). Any legitimate claims re- 
maining could be compromised out of 
court; 

(4). Travel time and preliminary 
work time would not be compensable; 

(5). The bill applies to the Walsh- 
Healy, Bacon-Davis and Fair Labor 
Standards Act; 

(6). All current suits. are re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of the 
courts; and 

(7). Suits cannot be brought for 
an employee without his written con- 
sent. 

Senator Lucas of Illinois has fore- 
cast that the President will veto the 
final portal measure when it emerges 
from conference in its completed 
form and is sent to the White House. 
Although the vote on the Senate bill 
was decisive, the vote on the Demo- 
cratic substitute was 53 to 35 against 
it. Therefore, the Democrats feel, 
that some Senators actually did not 
approve of the Republican bill while 
voting for it. They believe they 
could sustain a veto. 

Some Washington observers believe 
that the portal bill, in whatever form 
it finally takes, will be the cause of 
numerous court cases and will un- 
doubtedly end up in the Supreme 
Court. ° These observers question the 
constitutionality of Congress elim- 
inating back pay claims. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ingredient Costs Discussed at 
Chicago Bakers Club Luncheon 


Chicago, Ill.—Flour is not the only 
ingredient bakers are concerned 
about. ‘They also are interested in 
sugar, shortening, eggs and others. 
This was emphasized by the two 
speakers at the first “dough mixers” 
luncheon meeting of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago held here March 20. 

About 100 members and guests at- 
tended, and Willard H. Geller, John 
R. Thompson Co., was chairman. 

L. S. Bressler, Boyson Baking Co., 
reported that the high price of all in- 
gredients was of concern to bakers. 
He stated that during the week of 
June 8, 1946, the material used in 
his plant cost about $5.60 cwt, and 
this meant 36c out of every dollar 
taken in for merchandise. The week 
of Aug. 10, 1946, the material cost 
was $7.34, and 42.10c out of every 
dollar. The week of Nov. 2 this had 
risen to $8.34 and 43.13c. The week 
of March 8, 1947, these figures were 
$9.23 and the merchandising cost had 
risen to 50% of the goods sold. The 
recent advances in flour, shortening, 
etc., had resulted in costs of $11.21 
cwt, very close to double that of 
June, 1946, he reported. 

He said the prices of bakery goods 
had also been advanced, but in addi- 
tion, labor and other costs had also 
gone up. He was emphatic in saying 
that prices of bakery goods did not 
follow rising costs of materials, etc., 
and that bakers were too slow-in in- 
creasing prices. 

“Bakers must give real considera- 
tion to costs or go bankrupt,” he said. 
“Cutting the weight of goods will not 
accomplish this.” 

William Powers, Burny Bros., Inc., 
also stated that all ingredient costs 
must be considered and not only the 
cost of flour. He said of. necessity a 
certain portion of increased costs 
must be passed on. 

“The question is, however, how long 
will the current high demand for 
bakery products continue at the pres- 
ent high or future higher prices,” he 
pointed out. “This will have to be an- 
swered by each baker as it applies 
to his market. 

“A very important question is, does 
the baker know the cost of each in- 
dividual item being made today? I 
realize that over-all or composite 
figures may be informative and serve 
as guides to the current trend, but 
they may also be misleading in rela- 
tion to individual items. Only by 
knowing unit costs can a baker avoid 
overloading already profitable items.” 

Patent flour in March, 1946, he 
said, cost $3.31 sack, advanced to 
$5.95 in November and is now sell- 
ing at $7.35, an increase of 122% 
over the past 12 months. During the 
same period, price of white bread has 
gone from 10c to 14c lb in the retail 
bakery, an increase of 40%. 

“This shows the baker is really in 
a tough spot,” he said. ‘However, 


RRs RECA EE TERRE SPN READS 


CANADA RAISES FLAX 
PRICE TO $5 BU 


The Canadian government an- 
nounced March 17 that effective Aug. 
1, the price of flax would be $5 bu. 
This is up from $3.25 and should pro- 
Mote a larger flax acreage, accord- 
ing to the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co, of Minneapolis. England prob- 
ably will have first call on any sur- 
Plus Canadian flax. 


Me smremramoians cinema niente 





let us look at flour and other ma- 
terial costs of a pound of bread from 
a dollar and cents basis. Of the 10c 
selling price in March, 1946, 2%c 
covered cost of flour and 1%c cov- 
ered all other ingredients, the total 
material cost being slightly more than 
3%c per loaf. The material cost of 
the same loaf today is 744c, of which 
5%c is flour and 2%c is for other in- 
gredients. The 4c increase in selling 
price has done no more than offset 
the actual increase of 3c in flour and 
1c for other materials. These do not 
reflect any of the increases in wages 
and overhead expenses. 

“Cost of other items has also 
drastically increased. Sugar and 
shortening prices over the past year 
advanced from 50 to 130%.” 

He predicted rising costs would 
continue for the next four to five 
months, and he emphasized that “we 
cannot expect the consumer to carry 
this entire load.” 

“If bakers were to follow the old 
adage of determining selling prices 
as three times material costs, a 
pound loaf of bread would now sell at 
22%c,” he said. ‘We have a her- 
itage to maintain and a great future 
ahead, and now we should add to our 
present selling price nothing but in- 
creased costs and keep the consumer 
informed of what we are doing.” 

Following these two talks there 
was a period for questions and an- 
swers and a general discussion on 
several problems. It was pointed out 
that bakers have to be very careful 
about public reaction to price in- 
creases. A few retail bakers men- 
tioned they had increased the price 
of cup cakes from 48c to 60c doz and 


immediately the sales fell off sharp- 
ly. It was suggested that price in- 
creases should be small but more fre- 
quent. 

It was suggested that the subject 
for the next meeting be “labor rela- 
tions” or “flavor.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIGURES ON BREAD COST 
IN GREAT BRITAIN GIVEN 


London, Eng. — In the House of 
Commons recently, the Minister of 
Food was asked what proportion of 
the total cost of bread is now borne 
by the consumer, what proportion is 
borne by the taxpayer and what were 
the equivalent average figures for 
1938-39-40-45 and 1946. 

Food Minister John Strachey re. 
plied that at the present time 64% 
of the cost of production of bread is 
borne by the consumer and 36% by 
the taxpayer. The corresponding fig- 
ures for 1938-39 were 85% by the 
consumer and 15% by the taxpayer; 
for 1945, 70% by the consumer and 
30% by the taxpayer, and for 1946, 
71% by the consumer and 29% by 
the taxpayer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN MEETING, MARCH 29 


Kansas City, Mo.—A meeting of the 
Flour Mill Cost Accountants Associa- 
tion has been scheduled for 9 a.m., 
March 29,, at the Hotel Continental 
here, Guy M. Beck, president of the 
organization has announced. Hotel 
reservations can be made with Mr. 
Beck at P.O. Box 2568, Kansas City 
13, Mo. 

Both members and non-members 
are invited to participate in the meet- 
ing. All mill accountants are eligible 
to become members and can make ap- 
plication to the secretary, Ray Lewis, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
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Anderson to Ask 
for CEA Power to 
Set Grain Margins 


Washington, D. C.—Power for the 
Commodity Exchange Authority to 
set margins on all commodity futures 
trading is expected to be asked of 
Congress by Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, it was re- 
ported in authoritative channels 
March 18. The request might come 
within the next two weeks, it was 
said. 

Officially, the Department of Agri- 
culture was gratified at the response 
of the grain exchanges to last week’s 
request of the CEA for a minimum 
margin on grain futures transactions 
equal to 25% of the market price, 
but surprise was expressed at the 
failure of the Chicago Board of Trade 
to meet the full request. The latter 
exchange increased margins, but not 
to the 25% level. 

While J. M. Mehl, CEA head, re- 
fused either to confirm or deny the 
report of Mr. Anderson’s intent, he 
pointed out that the secretary indi- 
cated need for government margin- 
setting powers in his cotton state- 
ment recently. 

Mr. Mehl stressed, however, that 
CEA is not interested in influencing 
prices, stating that “prices, as such, 
are no concern of the agency.” 

It is generally accepted, however, 
that Mr. Anderson is extremely con- 
cerned over recent near-record wheat 
prices, and that the margin increase 
request stemmed from his orders. 
Sources close to the secretary say he 
is prepared to go to some lengths to 
prevent further advances. 





Cuban Flour Shortage Likely Soon, 
Unless Subsidy Deadlock Is Broken 


Cuba will be running short of flour 
within three or four weeks, unless the 
present subsidy system is modified, 
advices from Havana indicate. Ship- 
ments from the United States have 
been held up for many weeks and 
the island’s bakers and alimentary 
paste manufacturers are digging into 
the last of their supplies. There are 
practically no importer stocks re- 
maining now. 

If the present subsidy impasse 
holds, it is probable that Cuba will 
be without wheat products for some 
time, since transportation conditions 
and port congestion will make it dif- 
ficult to obtain fresh shipments of 
flour very quickly, even if subsidy 
matters are brought to a head by de- 
pletion of flour supplies. 

The minister of commerce, who is 
responsible for the arbitrary subsidy 
decree, so far has been adamant 
against revision and there is a possi- 
bility that the matter will come to a 
showdown between exporting mills 
and importers and Cuban government 
officials. 


Subsidy Plan Opposed 


Irked by delays in government sub- 
sidy payments to importers, the lat- 
ter asked for a revision of methods 
of handling’ these funds last year. 
After innumerable conferences, the 
minister of commerce decreed that 
thereafter .the documents would be 


presented to the banks, which in turn 
would collect the imported flour ceil- 
ing price of $6.62 per 200-lb sack 
from the buyer and the established 
subsidy of $8.98 from the government. 
But this did not do anything to 
solve the problem of delay in subsidy 
payments and has been rejected by 
exporting millers and importers alike, 
who suggest that the government ar- 
range with the banks to make the 
latter responsible .for prompt pay- 
ment of the subsidy. 

Only about 30,000 bags have been 
shipped under the new subsidy ar- 
rangement and those shipments have 
run into the usual payment delays. 
Hence, millers are not shipping any 
more flour. 

Another hazard involved in the sub- 
sidy procedure is the fact that by law 
the government obtains money for 
flour payments from sugar differen- 
tial funds, which represent the differ- 
ence between the fixed price paid 
producers in Cuba and the higher 
export price for the 20% of the sugar 
crop not contracted by the United 
States. 

No Sugar Funds 


At present the ex-U. S. sugar has 
not been sold and there is no sugar 
differential fund. Meanwhile, the 
executive branch of the government 
draws on other appropriations and 
there is always the chance that the 


Cuban Congress might upset this pro- 
cedure by declaring it illegal. 

Even if subsidy question is settled 
satisfactorily, it may be two or three 
months before Cuban importers buy 
much more flour, according to present: 
information. Around 800,000 bags 
were booked prematurely before the 
subsidy controversy developed but 
this flour has yet to be shipped. 

This supply would cover major 
needs for nearly four months and in 
view of present high prices importers 
are not likely to do any advance 
buying. 


Price Rise Complicates 


Since the subsidy figure was set, 
flour prices have advanced substan- 
tially and the amount of the subsidy 
would have to be increased sharply 
to make up the difference, which 
probably will require another series 
of conferences. 

Flour consumption in Cuba has 
nearly doubled since before the war 
and is now estimated at approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 bags of 200 lbs an- 
nually. Increased population, greater 
economic prosperity and a shift of 
population from the country to cities 
have contributed to this upswing in 
flour use. Some of these changes are 
of a permanent nature, and Cuban 
importers believe that the higher 
level of flour purchases will be main- 
tained. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ARGENTINA RESISTS FIXED 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT PRICE 


Finds Present Market Too Good, Future Too Uncer- 
tain—World Conference in London 
Behind Closed Doors 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Special Correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller 


London, Eng. (By Cable)—At the 
first and only open session of the 
International Wheat Conference, 
March 19, declarations by delegates 
stated a desire to co-operate and ar- 
rive at an agreement to make more 
food available for the world at set 
prices’ satisfactory to consumers and 
producers and to encourage produc- 
tion, maintaining sufficient stocks at 
all times but avoiding burdensome 
surpluses. 

At a press conference held March 
21 to report on the progress of the 
secret meetings held thus far, Sir 
Gerard Clauson, chairman, gave some- 
what unsatisfactory answers to per- 
tinent questions asked by the 75 mem- 
bers of the press present. The ques- 
tions included: Would the final agree- 
“ment be submitted to producers for 
referendum; if Russian and Balkan 
countries do not sign, would these 
countries increase acreage and offer 
wheat at lower prices; should Amer- 
ican domestic prices exceed the maxi- 
mum agreement price; would Amer- 
ica subsidize export wheat and would 
not this be dumping and what effect 
would it have on Canadian farmers 
who would have to take a lower 
price than American farmers just 
across the boundary line? 

The chairman announced the Ar- 
gentine delegate so far had not re- 
ceived any instruction. 


Currency Uncertainty 


Rumors are reported unconfirmed 
on the great differences of opinion 
about prices, but there is a strong 
belief that one of the large four ex- 
porters does not believe the time ap- 
propriate to make an agreement on 
prices owing to the uncertainty of the 
future world situation and possible de- 
cline of national currencies. 

The Canadian delegation is handi- 
capped because of no official repre- 
sentative of the grain trade nor of at 
least half the western farmers who 
are not members of co-operatives. 
The co-operative farmers are repre- 
sented, however, by Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool officials. 
James V. Rank, head of Ranks, Ltd., 
and notable expert on British milling 
and grain affairs, is the official ad- 
viser of the British delegation. 


No U. S. Farm Adviser 


There is no farmer adviser on the 
United States delegation. 

It is generally believed that the 
meeting will last three weeks, and 
that Canada and Britain will attempt 
to force through some kind of agree- 
ment to support the existing British- 
Canadian wheat agreement. Final 
agreement, if signed, will be issued at 
the final plenary session to press and 
public. 

Russia is not represented at the 
conference, while Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania and Turkey are only 
represented by observers not dele- 
gates, 


¥ ¥ 
Three Votes for $1.80 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
London states that three of the 





world’s four great wheat exporting 
nations have agreed on a maximum 
price of $1.80 bu. for exported bread 
grain. But Argentina declined to go 
along with the United States, Can- 
ada and Australia. An informed 
source at the international wheat con- 
ference is said to have reported that 
“Argentine reluctance” to accept an 
international agreed price for her 
wheat exports “may torpedo the pro- 
posed world wheat agreement.” 


Floor at $1.25 Bu. 


The United States, Canada and 
Australia also accepted a minimum 
of $1.25 for exported wheat. The 
$1.25 floor and the $1.80 ceiling on 
international wheat prices were pro- 
posed by the International Wheat 
Council at Washington. 

Argentina reportedly has received 
a price equal to about $3 a bu. for 
wheat recently sold to needy Euro- 
pean nations. 

Any decisions taken by the United 
States delegation, headed by Leslie 
A. Wheeler of the Department of 
Agriculture, will have to be referred 
to Congress for approval. Most other 
delegates were said to be empowered 
to commit their governments to a 
final agreement. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION PLANNED 


Atlanta, Ga.—Plans for new ware- 
house facilities and a new bakery to 
be erected here were announced re- 
cently in the annual report of Co- 
lonial Stores, Inc., Norfolk, Va. A 
new warehouse is also planned for 
Columbia, S. C., the report stated, 








and a site already has been purchased 
for erection of a modern bakery at 
Charlotte, N. C. The report showed 
that sales for 1946 were $126,555,- 
327, compared with $99,193,050 for 
1945, an increase of 27.58%. Net 
profits for the year, after setting 
aside a reserve of $600,000 for pos- 
sible future inventory price declines, 
were $1,526,393, compared with $660,- 
527 in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DAIRY GROUP INCREASES 
PLANS FOR ADVERTISING 


Chicago, Ill—The American Dairy 
Association is planning to spend $5,- 
000,000 for advertising and research 
in the next three years, according to 
a recent announcement. Nearly $1,- 
500,000 will go into advertising in 
1947-48, compared with less than $1,- 
000,000 in 1946-47, the announcement 
said. 

Officials of state and regional dairy 
associations, representing some 5,000,- 
000 dairy farmers, agreed at the an- 
nual meeting of ADA here recently to 
a program calling for voluntary pay- 
ment by the farmers of 1c lb on 
butterfat, or its milk equivalent, to 
finance the drive. The assessment, 
collected in June, doubles the pre- 
vious payment. 

The budget increase will go almost 
entirely for additional magazine ad- 
vertising. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING FOR 
STUDENTS PLANNED BY GM 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Business stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan 
are going to get a chance to see how 
meetings of stockholders of corpora- 
tions are conducted. On March 27, 
at Ann Arbor, James F. Bell, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will preside at a 
“stockholders’” meeting at the uni- 
versity, with the students taking the 
place of stockholders. 














March 25, 1947 


House Committee 
Approves Extension 
of Sugar Controls 


Washington, D. C.—The House 
banking and currency committee has 
approved a resolution extending sug- 
ar rationing and price controls until 
October, 1947, at the samé time trans- 
ferring this authority to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Members of the Senate banking 
and currency committee have already 
passed a similar proposal extending 
the controls until March, 1948. There 
has not been a vote in either cham- 
ber as yet on the sugar rationing 
problem. Republican senators met 
March 22 to decide what stand the 
party would take on sugar controls. 
It is understood that the meeting 
adjourned without a settlement hav- 
ing been reached. 

Industry testimony given before 
both committees indicated strong ap- 
proval of the plan to maintain con- 
trols for at least another year. Al- 
though some Republican legislators 
have stated that they oppose the 
plan, it is believed here that it has 
a good chance of passage in both 
houses. 

President Truman, in an unusual 
night meeting .with congressional 
leaders on March 24, appealed for 
an extension of war power authority 
to control sugar, rice and other 
grains and certain strategic materials. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS MARCH MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold its. March meet- 
ing in the Windsor Room of the Ho- 
tel Phillips, March 28. Dinner will 
be served at 7 pm. No special pro- 
gram has been planned for the event. 








Private Trade or CCC Control of 
Grain Exports at Stake in Senate 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Government 
representatives and grain trade offi- 
cials who are trying to find means 
and methods whereby the grain ex- 
port program can be returned to pri- 
vate enterprise, and the activities of 
Commodity Credit Corp. and PMA 
limited to dealings involving only 
loan crops and Federal Crop Insur- 
ance supplies, find their negotiations 
darkened by the controversy over the 
Second War Powers Act extension 
and mechanical uncertainties under 
private trade which might interfere 
with the smooth performance of allo- 
cation deliveries. 


Taft Leads Opposition 


The opposition to a full year’s ex- 
tension of Title III of the Second War 
Powers Act centers in Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio, who is reported- 
ly under pressure from edible and 
non-edible oil industrial consumers 
for a removal of controls over fats 
and oils. 

The equation involved is precisely 
this: (1) Removal of the allocation 
authority for fats and oils is the least 





dusirable from the viewpoint of the 
allocation authorities as this commod- 
ity group is in the most critical sup- 
ply; (2) there is a willingness to 
eliminate CCC from the grain busi- 
ness in the interior except for such 
necessary participation as is involved 
in loan grains and FCI supplies; (3) 
there is an uncertainty in the minds 
of the allocating authorities that the 
private grain trade can fulfill alloca- 
tion commitments on schedule. 

The common denominator of this 
equation is the attitude of Senator 
Taft. As a speculation, there is a 
strong likelihood that the Senate lead- 
er will approve continued allocation 
controls over both the commodity 
groups in question. 


Problems Not Similar 


Of the two major industries in- 
volved, the fats and oils group ap- 
pear to be the most adamant in its 
demands for elimination of controls. 

The grain industry and the cereal 
and flour processors are not limited 
in their operations domestically by 
shortages. 

The fats and oils industry under 
world-wide allocation controls is being 
denied the opportunity now of ex- 
panding merchandising operations, 


which might be extensive if they were 
given free access to world supplies. 
To deny them access to the world 
supply now is a most serious decision 
which appears to rest in the conclu- 
sions which Senator Taft reaches in 
appraising their arguments and those 
advanced by allocation authorities 


Political Considerations 


Another intangible in the allocation 
authority decision is one of interna- 


. tional political consideration. To even 


the most casual observer it must be 
concluded that the allocation of 
scarce food commodities is a political 
weapon of more than passing conse- 
quence. 

Possibly the factor which will sway 
the decision for an extension of the 
Second War Powers Act is the influ- 
ence of the grain trade in Congress. 
Administration circles appear to be 
ready to make concessions to the 
grain trade if it appears that these 
concessions will not destroy the effec- 
tiveness of their allocation system. 
Briefly, the administration, in order 
to win grain trade support for the ex- 
tension of the Second War Powers 
Act, might order CCC out of the grain 
business, but retain allocation author- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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March 25, 1947 


Export Controls on 
Grains Favored 
Until June 30 


Washington, D. C.—A bill providing 
for extension of Title 3 of the Second 
War Powers Act until June 30, 1947, 


. has been reported out unanimously 


by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
The act otherwise would expire 
March 31. 

(A background story explaining the 
specific interest of the grain and 
grain processing industries in the 
controversy concerning extension of 
the Second War Powers Act appears 
on the opposite page. It is writ- 
ten by the Washington correspondent 
of The Northwestern Miller.) 

The short-term extension would 
mean that allocation and import con- 
trols on grain and grain products, 
rice, sugar-containing products, fats 
and oils, meat, dairy products and 
edible molasses and syrups would be 
continued until the June date. It is 
believed that by then the necessary 
information will be available to deter- 
mine whether the controls should be 
extended for a greater length of time. 

Indications are that the proposal to 
extend controls until June will be ap- 
proved in both the Senate and the 
House. To date, however, the House 
has not taken action on the Second 
War Powers Act. 

Last week N. E. Dodd, Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture, told the commit- 
tee, in recommending continuation of 
Title 3, that there is a world demand 
for 38,000,000 tons of grain and an 
exportable supply of only 26,500,000 
tons to meet this need. 

As a result, if buying countries are 
allowed to come into this country to 
try to purchase what they want, and 
U. S. buyers are permitted to go into 
the world market and buy wherever 
and whenever they please,-real chaos 
could result, Mr. Dodd declared. Al- 
location and transportation controls 
are needed, he added, if available sup- 
plies are to be equitably distributed 
to the places where they are most 
needed. 

Removal of these controls would 
result in two things, the agriculture 
official told the committee: prices on 
scarce items would rise, and export- 
ing countries would establish export 
controls which could force the U. S. 
to sell them certain quantities of 
goods in exchange for needed im- 
ports. Either of these factors would 
result in lower amounts of food reach- 
ing needy countries, he said. 

There is little question about the 
continuation of export controls, Mr. 
Dodd stated, but it is less well under- 
stood that the effectiveness of export 
controls is largely dependent on the 
import and distribution controls of 
Title 3. Regulation of exports re- 
quires careful knowledge of how much 
of the regulated products can be 
spared, and as in the case of grain, 
May require control of non-food uses 
of the products. 

Transportation problems are also 
tied up with how much an export 
license really means, Mr. Dodd ex- 
Dlained. “Thus with export controls 
Continued, but with Title 3 out of the 
picture, we could conceivably run our- 
Selves short of grain in the year 
ahead by reason of diversion to non- 
food uses; or we could pile up a sur- 
blus of grain that good customers 
Were ready to buy by reason of in- 
ability to get boxcars for movement 
of grain to port,” he added. 

Continuation of Title 3 controls 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“BURN OFF BUMPS” BREAD 
BRINGS ON INJUNCTION SUIT 


Food and Drug Administration Enters “False and Mis- 
leading” Advertising Complaint Against 
Continental Baking Co., Inc. 


over rice, fats, oils, and sugar is 
needed also, Mr. Dodd said. High 
prices and export sanctions would 
probably also result from removal of 
restrictions on these scarce items, he 
declared. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., on 
March 24 declared a dividend of 3744c 
per share on General Mills common 
stock, payable May 1, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record April 10, 1947. This 
is the 75th consecutive dividend on 

General Mills common stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
BOOSTS CAPACITY 25% 


—~<>— 
Four Stands of Double Rolls Added 
to Sterling Plant in Six-Month 
Remodeling Job 











Sterling, Kansas.—As a result of an 
expansion program, the Arnold’ Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, has enlarged its 
production capacity 25%, according 
to Jack H. Rathbone, president of 
the company. 

Four stands of double rolls have 
been added and the entire mill has 
been respouted, requiring a major 
remodeling job which took six months. 
Capacity has been increased from 
2,000 sacks to 2,500 daily. 

New sifter sections are being add- 
ed to accommodate the enlarged 
grinding facilities. In addition, plans 
are under way for installation of 


_automatic packers and belt conveyors 


for direct loading to cars. This work 
is scheduled to be finished by harvest. 

Several months ago a new feed mill 
was added to the plant, having a ca- 
pacity of 100 tons of formula feeds 
daily. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OMAHA MILLER REPORTS 
LATIN AMERICA INFLATED 


Omaha, Neb.—J. H. Weaver, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., has just returned 
from a 30-day air tour of South 
America, upon which he was accom- 
panied by his wife. He found inflation 
there, but plenty of signs of a good 
market for American goods, includ- 
ing flour. There is a tremendous 
building boom, particularly in Colom- 
bia, Guatemala and Venezuela. Peo- 
ple, he says, are rolling in money, 
but the inflation isn’t so good for 
the poor. Prices are higher than in 
the U.S. The international battle for 
trade is shaping up in the Latin 
Americas, Mr. Weaver believes, and 
the southern half of the continent 
already is flooded with British, Swed- 
ish and Swiss agents. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT CORN BUYING 
RESUMED AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. resumed purchasing of 
corn at Kansas City March 22 and 
the agency bought 350,000 bus on 
that day. According to trade inter- 
ests, the price was on a basis of 22% 
@23c over the May delivery, which 
closed that day at $1.65% at Kansas 
City. 

These purchases by the govern- 
ment were for delivery by April 20 
and bring the total to 11,463,000 bus 
bought at Missouri River markets 
since October. Additional amounts 
were acquired on March 24, but the 
figures have not as yet been released 
by the CCC, 











Washington, D. C.—Acting through 
the office of the U. S. district attor- 
ney of the District of Columbia, the 
Food and Drug Administration is 
challenging claims currently being 
made for Wonder Bread by the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Inc. The federal 
attorney would enjoin the baking 
company from asserting that the use 
of Wonder Bread is effective in 
“burning off excess fat.” 

At a hearing on the request for an 
injunction to be held here early in 
April it is expected that the baking 
company will be compelled to sub- 
mit proof of the merits claimed for 
its product. 

According to top officials of the 
Food and Drug Administration this 
is the first time an injunction proce- 
dure has been used in the case of a 
food manufacturer, charging false 
and misleading claims for a prod- 
uct. Ordinarily such complaints 
come from the federal trade commis- 
sion, but the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration claims that it has com- 
plete authority under its legal status 
to act in this matter. 


Muckrake for Baking Industry 


According to bakery industry rep- 
resentatives the Kiplinger Magazine 
in a forthcoming issue will present 
a study of the baking industry which, 
these informants say, will not re- 
flect the industry in too favorable a 
light. Advance proofs of the arti- 
cle have been submitted to baking 
and milling industry representatives 
for comment and it is learned that 
they have suggested that the text 
is too sweeping in its conclusions 
concerning the baking industry as a 
whole. 

Critics of the article say that in 
citing individual demerits in the in- 
dustry it attempted to indict the 
entire industry. According to bak- 
ery representatives it is understood 
that the purpose of the article is 
to stimulate the baking industry to 
the production of a better product. 


“Bread to Burn Bumps” 


The Continental advertising which 
appears to be the basis for the at- 
tempt at an injunction was the basis 
of an editorial entitled “Bread to 
Burn Bumps” in The Northwestern 
Miller of March 18 These excerpts 
are from current Continental adver- 
tising of Wonder Bread: 

“If you are overweight due to ex- 
cess fat, here now is a way you can 
reduce to that normally slim, mili- 
tary-looking, trim figure you should 
have. A way not only proved, but 
requiring no drugs or violent exer- 
cise. 

“And—unless there is some ab- 
normal condition, in which case you 
should see a doctor—it is guaran- 
teed to ‘burn off’ excess fat because 
based on a proved principle of medi- 
cal science. 

“Of course, check with your doc- 
tor first, and then, in the interest 
of health and a better figure—why 
not do now what you know: you 
should do—start today and get rid 
of some of those ugly rolls of fat that 
now give you an unsightly ‘3-Bump’ 
figure. 

“The whole idea of this plan is to 
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provide good food in an amount 
which permits you to slenderize with- 
out medication or strenuous exer- 
cise. 

“There’s no dosing with racking 
salts or drugs you know nothing 
about. No pulling yourself to pieces 
with violent exercising. And no faint- 
ing on a lettuce leaf. This way you 
even eat many desserts! 

“You follow the scientific principle 
proved by doctors that to reduce 
safely (avoid acidosis) you must get 
at least a pound of carbohydrates— 
which provides ‘the flame fat burns 
in’—for every pound of fat you burn 
a 

“Wonder Wheat Bread is not a re- 
ducing bread—it simply supplies car- 
bohydrates and Vitamin B,: needed 
to help burn up fat.” 


In Government Service 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental company, 
was one of the outstanding baking in- 
dustry leaders in the government 
during the period of wartime con- 
trols. He entered government serv- 
ice in 1942, at first with the army 
service forces, then with the War 
Production Board. He became dep- 
uty administrator of the War Food 
Administration under Chester Davis, 
and in 1944 director of the Office of 
Distribution and later of the Office 
of Marketing Services. He left his 
long chain of government connections 
early in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.52, as 
compared with 10.04 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 30.15, as compared with 
16.75 a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wind-Fanned Fire 
Destroys Mill 
at Glencoe, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The milling 
plant of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Milling Co. at Glencoe, Minn., burned 
to the ground the night of March 
24. Loss was complete but covered 
by insurance. The flour mill, of 500- 
bag capacity, was built in 1904, but 
the feed mill, elevator and annex, 
warehouse and office were added in 
recent years. Only the office records 
were saved. 

The fire started around midnight 
in the top of the elevator. The cause 
was unknown. A 40-mile gale was 
blowing, and for a while it was 
feared the town might be destroyed. 
Fire departments from Hutchinson, 
Brownton, New Auburn; Norwood 
and Silver Lake helped to confine the 
blaze to the milling plant. L. H. 
Patten is manager of the company. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALES DROP TO LESS 
THAN HALF OF MILL CAPACITY 


Reduction in Prices Following Dip in Wheat Market Fails 
to Increase Domestic Sales—Allocations for 
May Step Up Export Sales 


The dip in flour prices which fol- 
lowed the decline in the wheat mar- 
ket early last week apparently en- 
couraged buyers to hold off buying in 
anticipation of further market de- 
clines. When wheat prices recovered, 
flour again advanced and buying in- 
terest continued in a slump. Sales 
by mills amounted to less than 50% 
of capacity, declining to 32% for 
spring wheat mills and 46% in the 
Southwest. Export allocations for 
May were announced late last week 
and brought in sizeable bookings. 

Flour prices followed the decline in 
the wheat market early last week 
but later market advances erased 
most of the reduction. Wheat prices 
recovered most of their losses and 
finished only about 8c lower for the 
week. 


MAY ALLOCATIONS 
BOOST EXPORT TRADE 


Export business was stimulated by 
the announcement of May quotas 
last week, with most of the European 
nations with substantial quotas en- 
tering the flour market. Substantial 
sales were made to Italy and France. 
Belgium, with some of its May quota 
already bought, was also seeking 
flour. Netherlands’ buyers reported 
that their purchases had been 
completed. Reimposition to specific 
licenses for Latin America created 
considerable confusion among export 
mills, most of which have substantial 
bookings which will be unable to 
make the April 1 shipping deadline. 
Exporters were making every effort 
to obtain new shipping space for 
Brazil, mostly without success. 


SOUTHWEST BUYING 
FALLS OFF 


Following the sharp drop in wheat 
prices, considerable increase in in- 
quiry and some expansion of sales 
were noted in the Southwest. How- 
ever, buying interest slumped again 
after some urgent needs were cov- 
ered. The decline apparently con- 
firmed hopes of domestic buyers 
that more drastic reductions will fol- 
low. Sales by mills last week 
amounted to an average of 46% of 
capacity, compared with 53% a week 
earlier and 21% a year ago. Most of 
the large bakers continued their pol- 
icy of covering only a fortnight’s 
needs at a time, and the average run 
of bakery business continued very 
light. Family trade also remained 
small. Clears developed strength 
during the week, holding firm on top 
grades despite the general price 
weakness. 


SPRING SALES 
DROP SHARPLY 


New bookings by spring wheat 
mills ran at 32% of capacity, com- 
pared with 56% the previous week 
and 40% a year ago. Domestic flour 
buyers, apparently believing the mar- 
ket was on a downward trend, did 
not take advantage of the substantial 
break in prices last week. Aside 
from sales of two lots of 5,000 sacks 
each and another two of 10,000 each, 
no important business was done. Some 
of the larger bakers are covered 60 
days in advance, but there are excep- 


tions and millers believe there is 
much potential business in sight. 

Through March 24, spring wheat 
mills had booked little or no business 
to foreign claimants on the May al- 
location. It was said that 80% ex- 
traction springs at New York figured 
20c to 30c sack over hard winter 80% 
at the gulf and the foreign buyers 
apparently were highly price consci- 
ous. 


TRADE IN EAST 
REMAINS SLOW 


There is very little new business at 
Buffalo, attributed to fluctuations in 
the wheat market and flour prices. 
Metropolitan New York buyers are 
more confused than ever because of 
the erratic market conditions and in 
spite of the lower prices quoted after 
wheat broke, they are reluctant to 
buy. Jobbers with fair contracts 
still on the books are holding off. 
A few bakers, particularly the large 
ones, have bought in a limited way, 
the amounts varying from a week’s 
supply to April needs. 

Buying interest in Boston is limited 
due to wild fluctuations in the mar- 
ket. Mill agents are not actively can- 
vassing the trade and jobbers are re- 
ported to be using their inventories 
as far as possible. Market advisors 
are requesting their clients to stay 
out of the market. At Philadelphia, 
downward revision in quotations 
failed to promote activity. Sales 
were principally to bakers for imme- 
diate needs, although inquiry has 
been accelerated. 

At Pittsburgh buyers continued to 
delay filling even urgent flour needs 
in anticipation of lower prices. 


CHICAGO BUYING 
LIMITED 


Despite the price decline, sales 
slowed up at Chicago, with bakers 
anticipating further declines. Only 
replacement buying is reported, and 
current business is scattered. Trade 
remains light at St. Louis, with 
neither buyers nor sellers anxious to 


book because of the unsettled price 
situation. Orders are limited to sin- 
gle carlots for near-by delivery, as a 
general rule. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
CONTINUES DULL — 


Dullness continues in the southeast- 
ern states. The break in prices from 
peak levels had no stimulating effect 
on inquiries; in fact, bearish ideas of 
buyers appeared to be strengthened. 
It is reported that many bakers have 
very light reserve stocks, but they 
show no interest in anything larger 
than carlot orders and this hand-to- 
mouth trading is expected to contin- 
ue until the market becomes more 
stable. Atlanta bakers still have not 
increased bread prices. 


PACIFIC BUSINESS 
REMAINS SLACK 


Flour bookings in the Pacific North- 
west continue low. Wholesalers and 
bakers, who stocked heavily when the 
wheat market started to climb three 
weeks ago, now are waiting for fur- 
ther breaks. Mills are booked solid 
for several months and are not press- 
ing offerings. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 32,571 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States. amount- 
ing to 4,074,385 sacks, compared with 
4,041,814 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,577,342 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,503,708 and 
three years ago 3,086,100. Flour pro- 
duction increased 19,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week, 20,000 in 
Buffalo, 15,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 3,000 in the North Pa- 
cific Coast while there was a de- 
crease of 25,000 sacks in the South- 
west. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EKCO DIVIDENDS 


Chicago, Ill—Ekco Products Co. 
has declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par value) of $1.12% per 
share and a quarterly dividend on the 
common stock ($2.50 par value) of 
30c per share. Both dividends are 
payable May 1, 1947, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
April 15, 1947. 








Durum Granulars in Quiet Demand; 
Macaroni Makers Price Conscious 


Macaroni manufacturers apparent- 
ly have set $6 bulk, delivered, as 
about the maximum they would be 
willing to pay for durum granulars. 
On the break last week quotations 
got down to within 15@20c of this 
price, but the market has since re- 
acted, and mill asking prices March 
24 were $5.95@6, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Buyers seem content to wait, feel- 
ing that they may be able to supply 
their needs at less than the current 
market. Most of them are covered 
for the time being. Only those whose 
stocks are nearing exhaustion are do- 
ing any buying, and then only enough 
for temporary needs. Hand-to-mouth 
buying may continue until new crop. 
Shipping directions are rather quiet. 

Eastern macaroni trade is irreg- 
ular, some plants being booked to 
capacity for several months and oth- 
ers curtailing production due to lack 


of demand. The latter is particularly 
true of plants which have been cater- 
ing to the export field. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth March 22, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


1 Durum or better. .$2.54@2.56 $2.42@2.55 
2 Durum or better... 2.54@2.56 2.42@ 2.55 
3 Durum or better.. 2.53@2.55 2.40@2.51 
4 Durum or better... 2.52@2.54 one mee 
5 Durum or better... 2.51@2.53 re. wer 
1 


Red Durum ...... 2.58 2.56 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 


capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 

Weekly % of 

production capacity 
March 16-22 ........ 165,639 78 
Previous week ....... 172,249 81 
We BED icceistuce ed 196,032 92 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-March 22, 1947 ........ 7,208,729 

July 1-March 23, 1946 ......-+. 7,768,062 
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FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
HOLD HIGHER LEVEL 


Drop in Grain Prices Brings Unset- 
tled Condition After Further 
Advances 


The sharp break in grain prices 
last week brought about considerable 
confusion in the feed trade, but prices 
were not so quick to reflect the full 
decline in grains. The Production 
and Marketing Administration index 
of wholesale prices, calculated just 
prior to the downturn in grains, 
showed a gain of 13 points to 255.8, 
Production of millfeed remains high, 
due to the heavy flour output and 
the outturn of most other ingredients 
is moderately large. Offerings for 
immediate shipment are limited, how- 
ever, due to recent substantial sales, 


Millfeeds Relatively High 


Wheat millfeeds have again gotten 
out of line with other feeds, with 
bran 170% above the prewar aver- 
age. Corn prices are 141% above 
the 1935-39 average and oats nearly 
174% above. The spread between 
bran and middlings has narrowed. 

Although the upward trend in inill- 
feed prices was halted when grain 
markets showed a sharp downward 
reaction, the price remained alhove 
the previous week’s level. Demand 
for formula feeds has been quite ac- 
tive during recent weeks and feed 
manufacturers were steadily in the 
market for ingredient supplies. All 
types of wheat feeds were in urgent 
request at spring wheat milling cen- 
ters with feed for delivery on track 
at Minneapolis in an independently 
strong position and quoted at higher 
values than the freight differential 
under Chicago and other distributing 
points. A broad demand from |!ocal 
feed manufacturers brought about 
this independently strong f.o.b. situ- 
ation. At the close of the week trad- 
ing was virtually at a standstill, how- 
ever, as handlers awaited and hoped 
for some clarification in the general 
price situation. 

The millfeed market at Chicago was 
very strong with an excellent demand 
for all feeds in any position. Near- 
by delivery was especially wanted, 
with most of the larger mills out of 
the market. At Kansas City, mill- 
feeds advanced $2@3 ton before the 
break in grain values had a slowing 
effect. Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds was active with supplies ex- 
ceedingly light for near-by  ship- 
ment, despite capacity run of ‘lour 
mills. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 61,483 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week :om- 
pares with an output of 61,483 tons 
in the week previous and 42,898 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,035,102 tons, as compared wit 2,- 
072,725 tons in the correspondin:: pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sep'. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 2) lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the ‘nill- 
feed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PRODUCT INTRODUCED 


Pie-Crust Mix, the new product of 
the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
is now being introduced in the Phila- 
delphia and Chicago markets, fo!low- 
ing its initial bow in St. Louis and 
Albany, N. Y. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Breaks Sharply, But 
Reeovers Rapidly 


CCC Deal Sets Off 35c Decline Before Prices Stabilize and 


Turn Up Again—Slowdown in Exports Has Little Effect 


Fluctuations in the wheat market 
the past week have been the most 
erratic and sensational in a genera- 
tion. A new 30-year peak of $3.05 
bu was established by Chicago March 
wheat on March 18 before the market 
proke 18c from the high to close 10c 
net lower for the day. Another 10c 
break occurred the following day and 
on March 20, losses of as much as 
9c more were registered, making 
about 35c bu drop from the peak 
before stability returned to the mar-~ 
ket. Between March 20 and March 
24, the recovery trend gained head- 
way and the close March 24 shows 
only 8@9c loss from a week pre- 
vious and only about 15c loss from 
the 30-year high. 


Price Swings Sensational 


Such a round-trip in wheat prices 
within a similarly short period of 
time probably never has been re- 
corded previously. The sensational 
break was attributed to the swap- 
ping by the CCC of about 3,000,000 
bus of southwestern ‘‘to arrive’ con- 
tracts for an equal quantity of spring 
wheat for delivery at Albany at a 
later date, although many market 
observers expressed the opinion that 
prices were overdue for a corrective 
readjustment and that the govern- 
ment deal was merely a peg to hang 
it on. The switch of contracts, they 
pointed out, did not change the over- 
all tight supply situation, but only 
relieved pressure on the delivery sit- 
uation in one part of the country by 
spreading deliveries more widely. 

May export allocations released late 
last week revealed a decided shift 
from wheat and flour to coarse grains 
and a substantial reduction in the 
over-all total as compared with April. 
Almost simultaneously, the govern- 
ment announced that specific emer- 
gency license controls would be re- 
turned to general license countries 
April 1, which in effect virtually bans 
additional shipments to these, areas 
after that date. 

Both of these announcements had 
a bearish interpretation, in that they 
would indicate a slow-down in the 
rate of wheat and flour exports, but 
prices continued to advance on the 
recovery trail, indicating a general 
feeling that a critically close balance 
between supply and demand for this 
crop year cannot be avoided at this 
late date. 

Chicago May wheat closed March 
24 at $2.68%, July $2.32% and Sep- 
tember $2.22. Minneapolis May end- 
ed at $2.61, July at $2.44 and Sep- 
tember $2.22. 

A record wheat crop of approxi- 
mately 1,212,000,000 bus in 1947 would 


i) 


OMAHA WHEAT BRINGS $3 
FOR 27-YEAR HIGH 


Omaha, Neb.—Cash wheat estab- 
lished a new 2%-year high price here 
March 18, when a car of 14.60% pro- 
tein No. 1 dark hard winter topped 
at $3 bu. The all-time high level 
here was $3.45 bu, set in May, 1917. 
Maney Milling Co. purchased the 
Wheat from the Bell-Trimble Grain 
Co. The 1,700 bus in the carload 
netted the shipper $4,785.50, after 
freight charges of 16/,c bu and 2c 
bu commission charge were deducted. 


Se ee NRE Ne a 
SN AS SSRN RE SRE 


result if average yields are obtained 


on the spring wheat acreage farmers 
intend to plant this year and winter 
wheat turns out about as estimated 


in December. Farmers’ Mrach 1 in- 
tentions indicated a spring wheat 
acreage this year of 19,280,000, of 
which 2,757,000 would be durum 
wheat. These figures indicate a 10% 
increase in durum acreage, but a 
slight decrease in total spring wheat 
acreage. 


Springs Highly Unsettled 

The cash spring wheat market at 
Minneapolis was highly unsettled by 
the fluctuations in futures. Milling 
demand was irregular, but with lit- 
tle open market wheat available for 
trading each day, the basis relative 
to futures held fairly steady. Higher 
protein lots registered some easiness, 
with no premium quoted for 13% 
protein and only 1c for 14%. Above 
14%, the basis was 1c for each addi- 
tional one fifth per cent of protein. 
As compared with a week ago, the 
over-all cash spring wheat structure 
is 6%c bu lower on bread types and 
8c lower on durum. “To arrive” bids 
are about 7c under the spot basis for 
Duluth shipment and 9c under spot 
for Minneapolis delivery. Little “to 
arrive” trading has taken place re- 
cently, however, since country ship- 
pers are uncertain about the car 
situation. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on March 22: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs........ $2.74 @2.75 
BR Re OO TBO vcseccsivaceces Ste @OS.8 
2 DNS BB IDO on ccccevccccces 2.73 @2.74 
eS S&B 2.72% @2.73% 
2. 2S rere 2.69% @2.72% 
ie ke ere cree. 2.69% @2.72% 


Premiums for protein are generally lic 
for 14%, 1c for each one fifth per cent pro- 
tein over 14%. 


Buyers Cautious 


Cash wheat values at Kansas City 
fluctuated from a high March 17 of 
$2.99% for a sale of No. 1 dark hard 
to a low March 20 of around $2.62. 
At the end of the week prices were 
on the upturn again. During mid- 
week, as prices sagged from the 
Monday high, buyers were extremely 
cautious, but on the turn of the mar- 
ket a little more interest was evi- 
dent. With the uncertainties sur- 
rounding future volume of flour and 
wheat exports, the probable effects 
of government wheat swapping and 
the continual lag in domestic flour 
interest, mills bought only for imme- 
diate needs. Receipts of wheat at 
Kansas City were low. Milling wheat 
of 13% protein ranged from a high 
March 17 of $2.96 to around $2.78 
at the week’s close. The low for the 
week was around $2.68 for 13% pro- 
tein. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on March 22, protein, 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.73% @2.85% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2,72% @2.84% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.71% @2.83% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.70% @2.82% 
WO, FB 66 ck We ce tess dene 2.75 % @2.86% 
Bees BG vc aceccccavteveres 2.74% @2.85% 
a rrr ite oo 2.73% @2.84% 
No. 4 Red ....ccsevecceecess 2.72% @2.83% 


At Fort Worth, No. 1 hard winter, 
ordinary protein was quoted nominal- 
ly March 24 at $3@3.01, delivered 
Texas common points. No actual 
trading is reported. 


Pacific Markets Weaker 
Pacific Northwest wheat markets 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Mar. 16-22, Previous Mar. 17-23, Mar. 18-24, Mar. 19-25, 
1947 week 1946 1945 944 
eT eee eee ree *1,021,878 1,003,040 954,014 $23,653 642,962 
END. 4.8. 655.000 0.-600.64.0d.00 00 88 1,542,015 1,566,743 1,295,896 1,314,123 1,083,088 
DOE 6:60.06 90. 710bo.0.9 5. 6.64500 oO 501,497 481,182 517,724 463,016 500,415 
Central and Southeast ......... *644,031 628,779 477,091 547,667 543,377 
North Pacific Coast ............ *364,964 362,070 332,617 355,249 316,258 
ORG Crass s.0:0.6.0-05-00.5 60008 4,074,385 4,041,814 3,577,342 3,503,708 3,086,100 
Percentage of total U. S. output 67 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated, a July 1 to——. 
March March March March 
16-22, Previous 17-23, 18-24 19-25, March 22, March 23, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 99 98 89 83 67 34,284,209 33,700,114 
Southwest ...... 100 102 89 95 78 54,759,069 50,372,836 
WOOO: 60.0 6.0:00.0% 83 80 86 77 86 19,056,465 20,023,357 
Central and Ss. E. 81 79 60 69 69 20,658,377 22,003,893 
No. Pacific Coast 111 108 92 86 7 ° eaaes 13,057,403 
i) aries 95 94 86 84 — 0 ©——tO ewe 139,157,603 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
99 9 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
March 16-22 - 953,280 970,496 102 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 953,280 948,986 100 March 16-22 . 667,800 *666,566 100 
SE RO Socecee 894,660 841,057 94 Previous week .. 667,800 613,084 92 
Two years ago .. 814,380 849,507 104 TORE OBO occ. c080 667,800 620,564 93 
Five-year average ..........eseee5 88 Two years ago .. 660,498 525,603 79 
Ten-year average .........e.see0es 72 Five-year Average ......ccsccssece 68 
TOOPORT OVMEERS 4 665.000 ce becaeass 58 
Kansas City . . 
*Preliminary. 
March 16-22 .... 364,320 356,685 98 Mi li 
Previous week .. 364,320 391,257 WE i ae nog ry - saminid a 
, ‘ 9 92917 are BBO sove 4 > oa 
slic, lg laa oa ere 77 Previous week .. 360,360 389,956 108 
Two years ago .. 352,800 = 286,895 81 Year ago ....... 360,360- 333,450 93 
Five-year Average ........ceceees 79 Two years ago .. 318,120 298,050 93 
OMATORE OVOIGES (6.650.6:680.60 eeaveows 74 Five-year average ......seeeeee coe 79 
Wichita Ten-year AVeTAGE ......ccccccccees 63 
March 16-22 . 118,800 121,929 103 PACIFIC COAST 
ae week .. Heng tr +4 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
SAP GEO ccasvns 2, ,565 . asi dh 
Two years ago .. 111,132 88,658 80 Seattle and Tacoma District 
DIVG<FORP GVOPEARO 66.66 666k csceess 82 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TOOAFOR? GVOVEGS 6 oskiccsescvsccees 73 capacity output tivity 
Salina March 16-22 - 193,320 *212,579 110 
Previous week .. 193,320 206,890 107 
March 16-22 - 100,200 92,905 93 BO BEG ci iweet 225,720 212,485 94 
Previous week .. 100,260 96,100 96 Two years ago .. 269,100 213,625 79 
Year ago ....... 84,600 71,104 84 Five-year @Verage ......cccccccees 82 
Two years ago .. 109,956 89,063 81 TOR-PORE BOOTIE oniciccccscccceces 72 
PIVS+¥ORP AVETAGZS cvvcccccccesovers 81 


WOR=FERE BVOTRES 6.6 06c 6c ce ccecewee 81 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
March 16-22 .... 791,786 *644,031 81 
Previous week ...791,786 628,779 79 
ZOGFr BBG cicces 794,106 477,091 60 
Two years ago .. 795,240 547,667 69 
PIVO=VEGF GVOTABS ooo osr meacecccss 69 





TI ID 6.0 i066 oe oe K6ws 63 
*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 
Portland District 


March 16-22 - 134,200 152,385 114 
Previous week - 134,200 155,180 116 
Year ago ....... 134,200 120,132 90 
Two years ago .. 143,200 141,624 99 





PIVO+FORE AGVETOARS 2c ccccccsveccess 90 
be ee 82 
BUFFALO 
March 16-22 . 601,200 501,497 83 
Previous week .. 601,200 481,182 80 
FOSP GOO 2500608 600,600 517,724 8h 
Two years ago .. 600,600 463,016 77 
WIVO-VOOF GVGTARS 2 ccccvcsscossvse 77 
BOMRHFORE GVOTERS 66666 ccwrcvenecse 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of mWillfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 


mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— —Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year 
production 


Weekly 


March 16-22 - 31,226 1,050,971 19,437 
Previous week.. 31,727 18,838 
Two weeks ago 31,111 20,002 
Bee 20,086 1,003,186 14,787 
 , POUR U TREE 26,611 927,868 16,679 
BOER os cvecceves 21,932 955,922 13,020 
See ee re 23,830 879,363 14,176 
Five-yr. average 24,737 963,462 15,620 

*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of 


Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
todate production to date production to date production to date 
621,115 10,820 363,016 61,483 2,035,102 
9,400 59,965 
8,700 59,813 
668,957 8,025 400,582 42,898 2,072,725 
613,184 9,376 370,276 52,666 1,911,327 
563,456 10,133 373,520 45,085 1,893,307 
534,308 9,866 337,930 47,872 1,751,601 
600,204 9,644 369,065 50,001 1,932,731 


total capacity. 





sagged sharply along with the heavy 
declines in eastern markets. Demand 
was very limited, with middle west- 
ern mills not so eager for ordinary 
protein hard winter wheats. Early 
in the week, several lots were sold on 
a basis of $2.47, coast, or $2.70, Min- 
neapolis, but later quotations were 
down about 20c. One small lot was 
sold from Portland elevators to Du- 


luth, the first in years. With eastern 
demand out of the market, there was 
little local interest shown. Mills are 
pressing for deliveries of Montana 
contracts and are not interested in 
13% protein around $2.60, coast basis. 
Crop conditions are fairly good, with 
favorable growing weather. There 
has been some reselling in eastern 
Oregon under excellent conditions. 
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* News of the Baking Industry 
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Further Bread Price Boosts 


Predicted, 


Rumors that another increase in 
the price of bread was in the offing 
spread through the New York area 
and received prominent notice in the 
daily press and radio news broad- 
casts recently when $3 wheat ap- 
peared on the Chicago Board of Trade 
for the second time in the 99-year 
history of futures trading on that ex- 
change. 

Although spokesmen for the bak- 
ing industry stated at that time that 
an increase might be necessary if 
flour prices and other production costs 
continued to advance, they were re- 
luctant to definitely predict that such 
action would be taken. 

Most commercial bakeries in the 
New York area had announced the 





“PRICE WAR” REPORTED 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mitchell, S. D.—Standard loaves of 
bread sold here on March 22 for as 
much as 10c below a price agreed up- 
on recently following a “price war” 
which started when one retailer cut 
the agreed 18c price to 16c. One 
chain store was reported selling its 
own brand of bread at 8c for a 1)4- 
Ib loaf. 





latest price boost March 10. How- 
ever, the A & P food stores in the 
metropolitan area are currently stick- 
ing to their old price of 13c for an 
18-oz loaf and no plans for an in- 
crease are indicated. 


Further Increases Seen 


From Louisville, Ky., also came a 
report that wholesale bakery spokes- 
men have indicated that further in- 
creases in bread prices by April 1 ap- 
peared “probable.” They pointed out 
that the recent increase in the price 
of bread did not compensate for ris- 
ing costs of ingredients and labor. 

Meanwhile, most bakeries over the 
country who had not advanced bread 
prices in the first wave of increases 
which began generally March 10 were 
following the trend. Reports from all 
sections of the country continued to 
indicate that price increases of from 
1c to 3c on the 1-lb loaf were being 
put into effect. 

Bread price advances of 2c per loaf 
were instituted by many Missouri 
wholesale bakeries this week and 
some others increased price levels Ic. 
The increases were made necessary 
by recent heavy increases in flour 
costs, as well as higher costs of short- 
ening and milk, spokesmen said. 

Wholesalers who made the 2c ad- 
vance also increased the size of the 
loaf 2 oz in Kansas City, and at vari- 
ous central Missouri points, bakers 
replaced their 16-oz loaf, which sold 
at 10c, by an 18-oz product which 
will wholesale at 12c. At the same 
time, the 20-0z loaf, previously sell- 
ing at 12c wholesale, was dropped. 
Retail prices followed the wholesale 
advance, grocers’ margins varying 
from 2c to 3c depending on circum- 
stances. 

Chain store bakeries in the Kan- 


Reports Indicate 


sas City area did not immediately 
follow the rise, and one chain stated 
that no advance would be made for 
a month. 

At some points in Missouri, prices 
were advanced ic and no change 
was made in the size of the loaves 
distributed. 


No Increase at Denver 


From Denver, however, it was re- 
ported that the price of bread in that 
area will remain at present levels in 
spite of the nationwide trends, accord- 
ing to local wholesale bakers. Den- 
ver bread firms have no plans for im- 
mediate price advances and the 12c 
loaf of bread will continue if present 
conditions maintain. One leading 
wholesaler indicated that no price ad- 
vance was contemplated in the near 
future but that “it would be possible 
if wheat prices continued at the 
present high level for several 
months.” 

¥ Y¥ 


Retail Profit Increased 


Richmond, Va.—Approximately half 
of Richmond’s independent grocery 
stores apparently have decided to 
capitalize on the 1c wholesale increase 
in the price of bread by tacking on an 
additional 1c a loaf for their own 
profit, a survey made by the Rich- 
mond Housewives League has indi- 
cated. 

All of the city’s chain stores and 
half the groceries surveyed had 
passed on only the 1c wholesale in- 
crease to their customers, making the 
former 10c loaf retail for llc and 
the 13c loaf sell for 14c. The other 
half of the independent stores, how- 
ever, were charging 12 and 15c a 
loaf, an additional 1c profit. 

There was some indication that 
housewives were resisting the addi- 
tional 1c increase and were buying 
bread wherever possible in stores 
that had not boosted bread prices 2c. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
PLANS MID-YEAR MEETING 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Headquarters 
for the 1947 mid-year meeting and 
convention of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association May 18-20 will be 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in 
Atlantic City, according to a recent 
association announcement. Room res- 
ervations will be made only through 
the association’s headquarters in 
Philadelphia at 5700 N. Broad Street. 
A golf tournament will be held at the 
Seaview Country Club during the con- 
vention. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SPECIAL MEETING SET 
FOR ST. LOUIS BAKERS 


St. Louis, Mo. — John P. Garrow, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, will 
address a special meeting of bakers 
to be held at the auditory of the 
St. Louis Bakers Co-operative Asso- 
ciation here March 26 at 3:30 p.m. 
Subject of his talk will be ‘““Boom or 
Bust,” and he will discuss the future 


of the baking industry. 

Walter M. Jennings and Philip A. 
Seitz, Chapman & Smith Co., Chica- 
go, will discuss “Progressive Profit 
Planning.” Outside factors influenc- 
ing bakery operations will be out- 
lined. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RECORD SALES REPORTED 
BY HATHAWAY BAKERIES 


Boston, Mass.—For the 52 weeks 
ended Dec. 28, 1946, Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Inc., and subsidiary Nashua 
Baking Co., report after $548,000 for 
federal taxes a net income of $872,- 


FOREIGN BAKERS VISIT 
UNITED STATES 


Chicago, Ill.—Harold Hall, the 
American Dry Milk Institute, was 
host to three bakers from England 
and Scotland recently. They arrived 
in Chicago March 15 and left for 
Washington, D. C., on March 17. The 
three bakers were J. Stuart, manag- 
ing director, R. J. Stuart, Ltd., 11 
Church Street, Buckhaven, Scotland; 
George W. Spark, Ralph Spark & 
Sons, Ltd., Bishopton Avenue, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, England, and R. J. Wake- 
field, John Wakefield, Ltd., 8 West 
Street, Horsham, England. They will 
spend only a few weeks in this coun- 
try and have visited in New York, 
Detroit and Chicago, before going to 
Washington. They regretted not be- 
ing in Chicago in time to attend the 
convention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. 





RARE LLM LEA LOI IED BELA ELLIE I IEE LE IIE LEE DELLE DPE EDI 
485 which compares with a net profit 
of $245,566 for the comparable pe- 
riod in the previous year. Net sales 
for the year reached a record peak 
of $19,783,043, an increase of 30.51% 
over the 1945 sales total. 

As of Dec. 28, 1946, the company 
had current assets of $3,028,661 and 
current liabilities of $1,490,795, mak- 
ing the net working capital $1,537,- 
866, which compared with a working 
capital of $1,381,787 on Dec. 29, 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPERIMENT UNDER WAY IN 
BULK RAW SUGAR SHIPMENTS 


Washington, D. C.—An experiment 
with bulk raw sugar shipments from 
Puerto Rico to the Central Aguiree 
Associates of Boston is now under 
way with the lifting of a cargo of 
bulk sugar from the island consigned 
to the Revere Sugar Refining Co. of 
Boston. Other large Puerto Rican 
shippers are prepared to follow this 
example if the experiment proves suc- 
cessful, it is reported. Substantial 
handling economies are expected, it 
was asserted. 








PROMOTION FUND HITS 
$518,096 


Chicago, Ill. — Subscriptions re- 
ceived during the week ended March 
21 have brought the total for the 
baking industry’s promotional and 
public relations program up to $518,- 
096 a year for the next three years, 
according to the American Bakers 
Association. 








Plans to Expand 


Bakers’ Group in 
Southwest Laid 


El Paso, Texas. — Plans for the 
proposed expansion of the New Mex- 
ico Bakers Association to include the 
Trans-Pecos area of Texas and Ari- 
zona in a Southwestern organization 
of bakery operators will be a major 
topic on the program of the tenth 
annual convention of the New Mex- 
ico organization in El Paso May 1T7- 
18, Ed V. Mead of Mead’s Bakery, 
general convention chairman, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Mead was named chairman of 
general arrangements for the El Pa- 
so convention at a meeting of the 
New Mexico association’s executive 
committee in Hotel Cortez here re- 
cently. Headquarters for the two- 
day convention in May will be the 
Cortez. 

Mr. Mead said it was expected that 
the expansion program will be rati- 
fied at the May convention, marking 
the end of the New Mexico organiza- 
tion and the establishment of its suc- 
cessor organization. Approximately 
100 bakery operators and their wives 
are expected to attend the FE! Paso 
convention, Mr. Mead said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRE RAZES ELEVATOR 


Wichita, Kansas.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin recently destroyed an 
elevator at Amy, Kansas, owned by 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co, 
here. In addition to the elevator, 
which had a capacity of 14,000 bus, 
the blaze destroyed a railroad load- 
ing dock and from 5,000 to 6,000 bus 
of wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CHARLES A. BIRK NAMED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Charles A. Birk, 
who has been area sales manager 
for the Omaha territory for many 
years, has been appointed Kansas 
City district Fleischmann sales rep- 
resentative, A. M. Moore, district 
manager of this division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has announced. 

R. C. Stewart, associated with the 
organization for the past 17 yeal’s, 
succeeds Mr. Birk in the Omaha area 
and his duties as sales representa- 
tive in this territory are assumed 
by F. E. McCormick. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Oklahoma Bill 
on Enrichment 
Awaits Signature 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — The flour 
and bread enrichment bill has bee? 
passed by the Oklahoma state senate 
and-is now awaiting the signature 
of the governor. The legislation pre 
viously had been approved by thé 
state house of representatives. 
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” roa CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags 
00 bus 
7 @ During the famous Klondike Gold Rush, many fortunes were founded. 
| INC Actually, one hundred million dollars in gold was mined by more than OPEN MESH BAGS 
i og 200,000 men. 
. Birk PROTEX BAGS-SEWN, 
= Chase Bags played an active and important part during this brave, ALSO CEMENTED SEAMS 
— colorful period—and for many prior years. In fact, we have had 100 
1S rep- 
= years’ experience in manufacturing bags of all types—for every need. 
anda: 
th the Naturally, we feel that this experience can be of value in helping solve 
a your packing problems. You will find your Chase Salesman glad to COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 
— work with you and for you. Why not talk with him today? a 
Bi SPECIALTIES FP E| tr 
% One Hundred Years of Experience = 
in Making Better Bags for 














Industry and Agriculture. 












FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E B AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE . BUFFALO . CHAGRIN FALLS, O. . CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. ° DALLAS ° DENVER . DETROIT + GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS * HUTCHINSON, KAN. ° KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE ° MINNEAPOLIS . NEW ORLEANS . NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY « ZRLANDO, FLA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ ST. LOUIS ¢ SALT.LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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Centen ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
| SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
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General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON Quality Millers Since 1879 » Bel : 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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farichment Bill 
Discussed at 
Vermont Hearing 


Montpelier, Vt.—Conflicting views 
on a pending bill to require vitamin 
enrichment of flour and bread in Ver- 
mont were expressed at a hearing 
conducted March 18 by the agricul- 
ture committee of the Vermont house 
of representatives. 

Speakers for the bill, which previ- 
ously was passed by the state senate, 
included Dr. Harold B. Pierce of 
Burlington, chairman of the state 
nutrition committee and bio-chemis- 
try professor at the University of 
Vermont; Raymond Payette of the 
Girard Baking Co., Burlington, rep- 
resenting the Vermont Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. John Browe, research 
associate in medicine at Vermont 
University’s college of medicine. 

Opposing the bill were Paul B. 
Beck, speaking for New England 
Dairies, United Farmers Co-opera- 
tive and dairy co-operatives at Mil- 
ton, Shelburne and Grand Isle; W. 
Gordon Loveless, secretary of the 
Vermont Co-operative Council, and 
State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Stanley G. Judd. 

Dr. Pierce and Dr. Browe both 
urged adoption of the bill on nutri- 
tinal grounds, citing surveys of chil- 
dren showing vitamin deficiencies, 
which they said could be partially 
corrected by enriched bread. Dr. 
Browe, a veteran of Bataan, said he 
recognized some of the same deficien- 
cy symptoms in less acute form in 
this country as he had seen in star- 
vation cases while under Japanese 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Payette said the cost of vita- 
min enrichment was only 1c for 25 
loaves of bread. 

Speaking in opposition, Mr. Beck 
asserted the compulsory. enrichment 
measure would be regimentation. He 
contended bakers. and consumers 
should be given a choice whether to 
make or buy bread with synthetic 
vitamins or with natural food prod- 
ucts. He quoted several authorities 
raising doubts on the effectiveness of 
the vitamins in question. 

Mr. Beck also stressed the impor- 
tance of Vermont’s action for its ef- 
fect on other states, because Ver- 
mont is widely recognized as a dairy 
state. He said Vermont was one of 
4 states which have not yet enact- 
ed such legislation. 

Opposing the compulsory features 
of the bill, Mr. Loveless emphasized 
the value of food raised on farms as 
against building up a national food 
industry depending on synthetic vi- 
tamins. 

Mr. Judd contended nutritionists 
are in disagreement as to the actual 
‘fleet of vitamins on enrichment of 
bread. He argued for retention of 
the present voluntary system under 
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tiching their bread. 
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PHILADELPHIA REPORTS 
DROP IN GRAIN EXPORTS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The scarcity of 
S caused grain exports from 

here to decline during February, the 
ercial Exchange reports. A to- 

tal of 3,480,119 bus during the month 
Compares with 3,607,985 in January 
and with 6,367,091 in February, 1946. 





‘or Of the exchange, said some of the 

on is attributable to a govern- 
ment program of sending grain 
through Gulf of Mexico ports because 


John H. Frazier, managing direc-. 
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the journey to them from growing 
areas is shorter and ties up boxcars 
for fewer days. 

Mr. Frazier also noted an upturn 
in corn shipments, the February ag- 
gregate of 2,455,035 bus being the 
largest for any month since last June. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PETER KERN DIES AFTER 
HEART ATTACK, MARCH 15 
Chicago, Ill. — Peter Kern, 50, of 
Conrad Kern Flour and Feed Co., 
Chicago flour distributors, died from 
a heart attack, March 15. He was 
the son of the late Conrad Kern and 








The confidence you feel in dealing with Percy Kent's 


had run the business with his sister, 
Margaret, since the death of his 
father. 

The firm has distributed family and 
bakery flour on the far South Side of 
Chicago and nearby territory for 
many years. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE———— 


VA WANTS FLOUR 

Washington, D. C.—Sealed bids for 
1,500,000 lbs of enriched wheat flour 
will be accepted by Veterans Admin. 
istration until 11 a.m., March 31, A. 
J. Harrison, chief of VA’s procure- 
ment division, announced. 

The flour, for VA hospitals and 
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homes, must be supplied in 100-lb 
sacks. Three hundred thousand 
pounds must be soft wheat flour and 
the remaining 1,200,000 lbs, hard 
wheat flour. 

Bids for the soft wheat flour must 
include shipping costs to the VA sup- 
ply depot in Horseheads, N. Y. Bids 
for the rest must take into account 
delivery charges to VA supply depots 
in Hines, Ill., Denver, Colo., and 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Bids, prepared in triplicate, must 
be addressed to Procurement Divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


experienced staff is based on your knowledge that 


P/K service, material and designs are outstanding . . . 


all the factors necessary for a satisfactory relationship. 


For over sixty years Percy Kent has pursued the policy 


of ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW, and the success of 


this plan is evidenced by the brightly styled Ken-Print 


materials, the new sales-building designs, the perfected 


wash-out inks, and the extra-durability in every bag. 


Skilled P/K service is behind every order you place 
for Ken Print Bags. That's why there’s an overwhelming 


preference among leading millers and manufacturers 


for “Bags by Percy Kent’. 
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Future Feed Procurement Seen 
Easier Than Past Several Years 


Washington, D. C.—Procurement of 
feed for livestock, particularly in 
deficit areas, will be materially 
easier during the rest of the current 
feeding season than during the past 
three or four years, the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
predicts in a January feed outlook 
report. Jan. 1 stocks of feed grains 
on farms and at terminal markets 
were about 9% larger than a year 
earlier and the largest on record per 
grain-consuming animal unit on 
farms. Stocks of hay on farms Jan. 
1 were 10% above the 1938-42 av- 
erage, but 6% smaller than the rec- 
ord stocks on Jan. 1, 1946. 

Total requirements for feed grains 
during January-September, 1947, may 
be about as large as in that period 
of 1946. The quantity consumed by 
livestock is expected to be smaller 
than a year earlier, but larger quan- 
tities will be used for domestic non- 
feed purposes and for export. The 
carry-over of corn next Oct. 1 may 
approximate 400,000,000 to 450,000,- 
000 bus, compared with the low level 
of 158,000,000 in 1946. Carry-over 
of oats next July may be somewhere 
near the 1946 carry-over. The barley 
carry-over next July 1 is expected to 
be even smaller than the 43,000,000 
bus in 1946. 

The combined disappearance of 
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Food and Drug Administration to Ask 
Clarification of Seizure Authority 


Washington, D. C.—Dr. Paul B. 
Dunbar, commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration, has official- 
ly notified the Millers National Fed- 
eration that Congress will be asked 
to amend the Pure Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act to establish clearly the 
authority of the administration to 
seize allegedly adulterated goods in 
those cases in which the goods have 
come to rest and may have become 
adulterated after interstate move- 
ment has ceased. 

“Refusal of the United States Su- 


EARLY OR LATE HARVEST 
TO AFFECT SUPPLIES 


Chicago, Ill—Most of the analysts 
who have been guessing on the wheat 
supply situation at the end of this 
crop year have largely over-looked 
the factor of a possible late harvest, 
says the Millers National Federation. 
At present, nobody knows whether 
the harvest will be early, late or av- 
erage. Last year the harvest av- 
eraged close to 10 days earlier than 
normal, and this condition helped 
mightily to ease the scarcity which 
prevailed toward the end of the 1945- 
46 crop year. If this year’s harvest is 
similarly e::ly, the result may be to 
alleviate a scarcity condition which 
seems sure to develop. Should the 
1947 harvest be 10 days or so late, or 
if this year’s harvest season should 
prove to be abnormally wet, this con- 
dition would accentuate the wheat 
shortage and extend the period when 
wheat will be a scarce article. The 
difference between an early harvest 
and a late harvest might amount, in 
terms of immediate supplies, to as 
much as 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 bus, 
the federation estimates. 


corn, oats and barley, plus estimated 
quantities of wheat and rye fed dur- 
ing October-December, 1946, was 7% 
smaller than in the last quarter of 
1945. The smaller disappearance 
mainly reflects fewer livestock on 
farms, and the much better quality 
of the 1946 corn crop, compared with 
the 1945 crop. 

Although per animal unit supplies 
of feed concentrates (feed grains, 
wheat and rye for feed and by-prod- 
uct feeds), are at a record level, 
feed grain prices are expected to con- 
tinue near present levels through 
early spring. Feed prices will be more 
stable during the next few months 
than they were in the latter half of 
1946. 

The strong domestic and export de- 
mand in prospect will support prices 
of corn and other feed grains this 
spring and summer. Prices of high 
protein feeds are not expected to 
change greatly in the next few 
months, and will average substantial- 
ly higher than a year earlier. Av- 
erage prices of feed grains at the be- 
ginning of 1947 were about 10% high- 
er than a year earlier, while prices 
of most high protein feeds were up 
more than 50%. In éarly January 
corn prices were a little below the 
June 30 ceiling, while oilseed meal 
prices averaged about 20% above, the 
bureau states. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


preme Court to review a case brought 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion against the Phelps-Dodge Mer- 
cantile Co., Douglas, Ariz., brings to 
a head a difference of opinion that 
has existed with respect to the inter- 
pretation of the seizure provisions of 
the pure food law since its passage,” 
a spokesman for the Millers National 
Federation points out in a recent is- 
sue of “Milling Around in Washing- 
ton,” federation publication. 

“The question involved is whether 
or not the act confers upon the Food 
and Drug Administration the author- 
ity to seize alleged adulterated food 
after it had passed through interstate 
commerce and had come to rest,” the 
spokesman said. 

In the original food and drug act, 
such authority was clearly stated in 
the law. In enacting the new law, 
Congress indicated that its purpose 
was to retain all of the features of 
the old act and to extend its author- 
ity to matters not covered.. In re- 
writing the seizure sections of the 
act, however, the Congress adopted 
wording which casts a doubt upon 
the authority of the Food and Drug 
Administration to seize goods after 
they had come to rest. The federa- 
tion’s counsel has consistently main- 
tained that the new act did not con- 
fer such authority. 

The question of authority or lack 
of authority to seize goods after they 
have come to rest is brought to the 
forefront by reason of the fact that 
the Supreme Court has refused to re- 
view a decision of the federal Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of San Fran- 
cisco, which held that the law docs 
not permit seizure of products that 
became adulterated while being held 
for sale, after having passed through 
interstate commerce. The circuit 
court’s decision involves the seizure 


of allegedly adulterated macaroni and 
spaghetti in the Phelps-Dodge ware- 
house two years after it had been 
shipped. 

There was no question about the 
adulteration of the seized goods. The 
question clearly was one of authority 
to seize the goods after they had 
come to rest. 
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WINNIPEG OATS, BARLEY 
FUTURES TRADE HALTED 


Winnipeg, Man.—Pending clarifica- 
tion of details of the government pol- 
icy on coarse grains announced a 
week ago, the council of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange temporary 
suspended trading in oats and barley 
futures. H. L. Flood, vice president 
of the exchange, in explaining the ac- 
tion taken, advised the members that 
it was only temporary until such time 
as the Canadian Wheat Board fixed 
spreads on the various grades of oats 
and barley in relation to the new 
ceiling prices as announced by Ot- 
tawa. 

Due to the fact that all prices have 
held firmly at ceiling levels, there 
have been no @ctual trades reported 
in oats and barley futures on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for some 
time. Regarding the coarse grain 
futures market, it is understood by 
the trade that the Canadian Wheat 
Board would be free to purchase cash 
grain or futures at the support prices 
for oats and barley. With respect 
to exports of oats and barley, the 
Wheat Board issued instructions early 
in the week that until further notice 
it would not establish daily equaliza- 
tion fees, but that export appli- 
cations for oats and barley products 
and by-products would be considered, 
and that if the application was ap- 
proved an equalization fee would be 
established. 

In addition the Canadian Wheat 
Board instructions to all companies 
and dealers in oats and barley ad- 
vised that stocks of registered, certi- 
fied or commercial seed in commer- 
cial hands at midnight, March 17, 
must be sold to the Canadian Wheat 
Board, but that the board is pre- 
pared to consider the return of such 
stocks to holders immediately upon 
payment of 13%c bu in the case of 
oats, and 28%c bu in the case of 
barley. The selling price of the two 
commodities may be increased grad- 
ually, the board advises. ‘ 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WINTHROP ANNOUNCES 
CORN ENRICHMENT MIX 


New York, N. Y.—A special form- 
ula of Vextram, Winthrop’s brand of 
food enrichment mixture for enrich- 
ing degermed corn grits is announced 
by Val Kolb, vice president and di- 
rector of the special markets divi- 
sion of the Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York and Rensselaer, N. Y. 

The formula, which is being mar- 
keted as Vextram Gray Label Gran- 
ular, has been designed to meet the 
proposed federal definition and stan- 
dard of identity for enriched grits 
in which rinsing requirements must 
be met. The new product is avail- 
able for immediate shipment in 50-lb 
drums and sells at $1 a pound. 

Each pound of Vextram Gray Label 
Granular contains 2,000 mg. vitamin 
B, (thiamine); 1,120 mg. Vitamin B, 
(riboflavin); 15,680 mg. niacin; and 
10,880 mg. iron added as ferric phos- 
phate. The preparation is to be added 
at the rate of 2 ounees per 100 lbs of 
grits, which would make the enrich- 
ment material cost 12%c per cwt of 
enriched grits. 

For degermed corn meal Winthrop 
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is recommending its previously pre. 
pared Vextram Red Label-Powdereg, 
Each ounce contains 400 mg. vitamin 
B,; 240 mg. vitamin B.; 3,000 mg, 
niacin; and 2,400 mg. iron added as 
sodium iron pyrophosphate. This 
should be added at a rate of % 
per 100 lbs of corn meal at an enrich. 
ment material cost of 7.28c per 100 
lbs. Vextram Red Label-Powdered is 
packed in 25-lb containers and sells 
at $2.33 Ib. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


APPOINTED CHAIRMAN 


Winnipeg, Man.—Kenneth W. Tay- 
lor, who has been chief economic of- 
ficer of the Department of Finance 
for many years, has been appointed 
chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. He succeeds Donald 
Gordon, who recently resigned from 
the position. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FARMERS UNION AWARD 
TO HOWARD R. TOLLEY 


St. Paul, Minn.—The National 
Farmers Union, meeting here last 
week, designated Howard R. Tolley, 
economist of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, as the man giving 
the most distinguished service to ag- 
riculture in 1946. Mr. Tolley was 
presented the Farmers Union award 
of merit. 

Mr. Tolley told members of the 
Farmers Union that this country now 
is embarked on a course of world 
leadership which will favorably affect 
United States agriculture and indus- 
try. “If the United States moves 
courageously to take its full part in 
the expanding economy of a peace- 
ful world, farmers can live better,” 
Mr. Tolley said. “Whether we like it 
or not and whether we meant to or 
not, we are out in front as leaders.” 

Russell Smith, Washington, D. C,, 
Farmers Union legislative secretary, 
said in a panel meeting, “I think 
everyone in this room feels uneasy 
when he reads in the papers about 
$3 wheat. We know what $3 wheat 
has meant in the past and it didn't 
mean very much good for very many 
people.” 

Frederick W. Waugh, economist of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
added his warning that food prices 
have risen until there are growing 
signs of deficiencies of purchasing 
power in the hands of consumers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Shipments of 
feedingstuffs from Minneapolis dur- 
ing February were: millfeed 70,620 
tons, screenings 6,020, linseed meal 
12,210, compared with 84,570, 3,115 
and 14,610 respectively, a year ago. 
Total shipments for the crop year, 
Aug. 1, 1946, to Feb. 28, 1947, were: 
millfeed 485,970 tons, screenings 43,- 
680, linseed meal 116,610, compared 
with 578,010, 44,380, 128,760, a year 
ago. 

——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


WHEAT, FLOUR EXPORT 
SALES 3,000,000 BUS 


Winnipeg, Man. — Export business 
in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week totaled more than 3,000,000 
bus. There was no flour worked to 
the United Kingdom, but wheat sales 
in that direction amounted to 2,000,- 
000 bus. Other countries took a t0- 
tal of slightly more than 1,000,000, 
and this figure included slightly more 
than 750,000 bus in the form of flour 
for Far East, Central and South 
American countries. France took 4 
full cargo of wheat. 
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A Complete Flour Service 






* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 










RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 






Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 














“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 














NNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Best Territory Milling V/heat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





NEW CO-OP OFFICIAL SAYS 
TAX WOULD BE ILLEGAL 


New York, N. Y.—Following an- 
nouncement here March 17 of his 
election as executive secretary of the 
Co-operative League of the U.S.A., 
Jerry Voorhis, former member of 
Congress from California, asserted 
that additional taxation of co-opera- 
tives would be “not only unjust, but 
also unconstitutional.” 

He also emphasized the role which 
he said co-operatives could play in 
averting business recessions, holding 
that purchasing power is already fall- 
ing below production. 

Murray D. Lincoln, president of the 
league, announced the selection of 
Mr. Voorhis as executive secretary, 
effective April 1, succeeding E. R. 
Bowen,\who served in the post for 
the past 13 years and who is now 
retiring at the age of 65. 

Mr. Voorhis, who finished 10 years 
in Congress on Jan. 1, has long been 
an outstanding advocate of the co- 
operative movement and was active 
in the organization of co-operatives in 
his home state before going to Con- 
gress. It was indicated one of his 
major objectives in his new job will 
be to obtain wider participation of 
service co-operatives, including in- 
surance, credit unions, housing and 
medical care, in the league. 

Mr. Voorhis claimed that co-opera- 
tives could aid in avoiding a business 
recession by keeping 100c of the con- 
sumer dollar in circulation, “thus 
avoiding the root cause of business 
depression which is the tapping and 
drawing off of idle pools of money 
which are constantly seeking invest- 
ment.” 

“I do not know when a depression 
will come—it may be within four or 
five years,’ Mr. Voorhis said. “But 
co-operatives ean unquestionably play 
a vital role in keeping mass purchas- 
ing power high, without dependence 
on government in any way.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CCC CORN LOANS 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. through Feb. 28, 
1947, has completed 12,701 loans on 
14,242,913 bus of 1946 corn in the 
amount of $15,451,271.87. The average 
amount advanced was $1.085 bu. On 
the same date last year 1,232 loans 
had been completed on 1,341,014 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 








States in which No. of Farm-stored 
loans originated loans (bus) 
DOIRWETS cc ccecscvce 6 5,543 
PE. 0 60:66. 0.200 6 6:08 1,061 1,208,253 
pee ee ene 306 310,428 
Sr ree ee oe 6,959 7,938,553 
) i Eee Eee Ee 225 244,069 
STC Le 1 379 
pO Geer errr 2 1,425 
MEIGHIGAN ..cccsecess 3 668 
po ae ee ere 179 136,581 
eerie ere 481 467,481 
FRGDEGRRD osvcc cress 3,141 3,627,831 
North Dakota ...... 41 44,224 
CE hv ip teas ieoeves 112 98,997 
South Dakota ...... 183 157,716 
Wisconsin .......... p | 765 

WHEE ic nvocccevaee 12,701 14,242,913 


Combined farm and _ waréhouse 
loans outstanding on other 1946 loan 
programs: 


Loans Quantity 
bus 
) _  MERETE ECE PES 278 336,293 
Pe eer er 21 12,312 
Grain sorghums ...... 291 396,476 
GO  Fasvectecssbevesse 451 594,083 
ee *, 11 7,493 
lbs 
Hay and pasture seeds 22 771,894 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION DATE SET 


The 50th annual convention of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Deal- 
ers Association will be held May 23- 
24 at the Lamar Hotel, Salina, Kan- 
sas. O. E. Case, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is secretary of the organization. 
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The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 














HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA °* 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 




















“HAM” OPERATOR—R. E. Cowan, manager of the Ralston Purina Co. 
plant at Fort Worth, Texas, for 30 years, has been a licensed amateur 


radio operator since 1929 but dabbled in radio long before that. 


After 


the wartime interruption of “ham” radio activities Mr. Cowan is back to 


operating W5CF. 


Mr. Cowan says he got his first big thrill out of radio 


by contacting a schoolmate a half block away shortly after the “wire- 


less” became known in 1906. 


One of his oldest “ham” friends operates 


a station in Adelaide, Australia, and he frequently chats by radio with 


his son, R. E. Cowan, Jr., in Chicago. 





School Lunch Program May Fall 


Under Congressional Savings Ax 


Washington, D. C.—With the house 
appropriation committee sitting in 
judgment on the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture appropria- 
tions request, it has been learned 
that the $75,000,000 school lunch 
program is receiving most searching 
scrutiny from majority party mem- 
bers and appears now to be one item 
that may fall under the economy ax. 

Another debatable item is the $19,- 
000,000 request for the marketing 
and research act for the coming fis- 
cal year. This latter item, however, 
has received some bi-partisan sup- 
port and is viewed as a constructive 
proposal on the part of the leading 
farm organizations and may survive 
possibly on a reduced basis. 

The school lunch program, although 
supported by some of the organized 
farm groups, bears the stigma of an 
original relief measure and has fre- 
quently been denoted as a convenient 
petty cash account on which USDA 
could draw to dispose of surplus com- 
modities acquired under price sup- 
port programs. 

Even when passed in the last con- 
gress the measure was opposed by 
Office of Education officials who chal- 
lenged its purpose, contending that 
the original idea of promoting nutri- 
tional education among school chil- 
dren had been lost. Since that time 
Office of Education officials have cast 
doubts that the disposal of surplus 
commodities now possible under the 
law represents a fulfillment of im- 
proved nutritional requirements of 
undernourished children. It is point- 
ed out that the use of school lunch 
money to pay for unmarketable sur- 
pluses frequently represents the use 
of the school lunch program as a gar- 
bage pail wherefrom the school child 
gets farm surpluses in the very area 
in which those commodities are plen- 
tiful, thereby contributing little to 
the nutritional education goal. 

The secretary of agriculture, Clin- 


ton P. Anderson, was the first wit- 
ness to appear before the house ap- 
propriations committee. Hearings 
are expected to continue for another 
three weeks, during which time farm 
organizations and others will present 
views. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROGRAM EMPHASIS UPON 
FLOUR MILL SANITATION 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Members of Dis- 
trict 8, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, and of the Niagara Frontier Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, will hold a joint meeting 
here March 29 at the Markeen Hotel. 
Flour mill sanitation will be the main 
program topic and three addresses, 
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plus an open forum discussion, have 
been scheduled on the program. 

Wives of the millers and chemists 
will be guests at a dinner dance to be 
held in the evening. This is the first 
time that the wives are being enter- 
tained. 

The symposium on flour mill sani- 
tation will follow a luncheon. The 
speakers that have been arranged for 
include: 

George B. Wagner, sanitation engi- 
neer for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who will discuss gen- 
eral problems in regard to insect in- 
festation of flour mills, and will tell of 
control measures which the opera- 
tives can put into effect. 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department of the 
Millers National Federation, will dis- 
cuss several problems connected with 
flour mill sanitation. 

R. B. Dodds, manager of the Ento- 
leter division of the Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co, New Haven, 
Conn., will explain the uses of the 
Entoleter in eliminating insect infes- 
tation in wheat and cereal products. 

C. O. Spencer, General Mills, Inc., 
vice chairman of the millers’ district 
organization, will preside during the 
open forum discussion and will be as- 
sisted by a board of experts including 
Mr. Durham, Mr. Wagner, Mr. Dodds 
and Kenneth McLeod, owner of an in- 
dustrial fumigating service in Buffalo. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$200,000 FIRE HITS ELEVATOR 


Hope Valley, R. I.—Fire destroyed 
a grain elevator owned by Roy 
Rawlings of Richmond, here recent- 
ly, with a loss estimated at over 
$200,000. The elevator, the largest 
in the state, was completely filled 
with grain. Eight fire departments 
from nearby towns fought the blaze. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOLF TOURNAMENTS SET 


New York, N. Y. — The Bakers 
Club, Inc., in announcing its golf 
schedule for the season, reports that 
tournaments will be held at the Lee- 
wood Golf Club, Crestwood, April 22; 
at Baltusrol Golf Club, Springfield, 
N. J., May 13; at the Garden City 
Country Club, June 26; at the Plan- 
dome Golf Club, July 24; at Winged 
Foot Golf Club in Mamaroneck, Aug. 
19; at Pelham Country Club, Sept. 
23, and at the North Hills Golf Club, 
Douglaston, Oct. 9. 








1946 World Wheat Crop Nearly 
100,000,000 Bus Under Average 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 world 
wheat production of 5,900,000,000 bus 
was 600,000,000 above the short 1945 
crop of 5,200,000,000, but nearly 100,- 
000,000 below the 1935-39 average of 
6,000,000,000 bus, according to the 
latest estimate of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. Out- 
turns were larger than in 1945 in all 
major producing areas except Aus- 
tralia and India. Reductions from 
average were greatest in Europe and 
the Soviet Union, where acreage is 
still significantly smaller than during 
the prewar period. Production in 
North America and Asia was above 
average, the gain in North America 
amounting to about 45%. Harvests 
in South America and Africa were at 
the 1935-39 level. 

Abnormally large wheat import re- 
quirements for Europe continue, as a 
result of another below-average har- 
vest of wheat and other grains, deple- 





tion of stocks, the necessity for in- 
creasing reduced ration levels, and 
shortages of other foodstuffs. Wheat 
exports from North America during 
the last half of 1946 amounted to 
about 268,000,000 bus, compared with 
414,000,000 exported during a similar 
period in 1945. Supplies available for 
export were lower because of reduced 
carry-over, and the volume of move- 
ment was reduced to some extent by 
transportation and labor difficulties. 
With the continued deficit of bread- 
stuffs in Europe dnd smaller supplies 
of wheat than a year ago in the prin- 
cipal exporting countries, it appears 
that a larger proportion of the deficit 
will have to be filled through the use 
of substitute grains, particularly corn. 


North American Crop a Record 


Wheat production in North Amer- 
ica was the largest on record, with 
the crop of 1,156,000,000 bus in the 
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United States exceeding the previous 
year’s record by about 48,000,000 bus, 
The 1946 crop was 46% larger than 
the average (1935-39) with acreage 
increased only 17%. The Canadian 
crop of 421,000,000 was 35% above 
average, also reflecting high yields, 
since the acreage was only slightly 
above average. 

Production of 1,350,000,000 bus in 
Europe in 1946 was midway between 
the very small 1945 crop of 1,030,- 
000,000 and the 1935-39 average of 
1,670,000,000. The improvement over 
the 1945 harvest was attributed to 
increased acreage and better growing 
conditions over much of the contin- 
nent. Drouth over parts of central 
Europe, and particularly parts of the 
Balkan countries, however, reduced 
yields in those areas again in 1946, 
In France and Italy, production of 
about 250,000,000 each was above 
1945 by about 70,000,000 and below 
prewar by about 35,000,000. Bulgaria 
had the most favorable conditions of 
any of the Balkan countries, with 
production about normal after the 
small crop of 1945. In Hungary, the 
situation was least favorable, and the 
crop was only about 40% of average, 
according to official statistics. Un- 
favorable weather during the harvest 
season in the United Kingdom caused 
some damage to the crop, which is 
still above average, however, because 
of the relatively large acreage. 


Boundaries Changed 


Estimates for European countries 
with changed boundaries have been, 
so far as possible, adjusted to 1937 
frontiers to make them comparable 
with prewar data. If production were 
shown for territory in present boun- 
daries, a part of the production in- 
cluded in the European total would 
be shifted to the estimate for the 
Soviet Union. European territory in- 
corporated in the Soviet Union (in- 
cluding Bessarabia, Bukovina, Ruthe- 
nia, eastern Poland, the Baltic States 
and part of Finland) is estimated to 
have averaged about 80,000,000 bus of 
wheat in the prewar period. 

Official data are not available for 
the Soviet Union, but the wheat har- 
vest was estimated to be slightly 
larger than in 1945. It is still sub- 
stantially below the prewar level, 
however. A shift from wheat to rye 
acreage reported in recent years, as 
well as low yields, accounts for the 
low production level. 

Asia’s total wheat harvest in 1946 
was estimated to be a near record 
crop, mainly because of China’s re- 
ported large outturn of 859,000,000 
bus. That estimate is about 20% 
larger than the average of 716,000,000 
bus. Wheat acreage is also substan- 
tially larger than average, and yields 
were slightly above average. ‘The 
outturn in Turkey was reported to be 
the largest on record, with beth acre- 
age and per-acre yields above average. 
In contrast, the crop in India, report- 
ed at 332,000,000 bus, was somewhat 
below average, as a result of unfa- 
vorable weather conditions, and about 
15% less than the large 1945 har- 
vest. 

Argentine Production Up 


An average crop of 221,000,000 bus 
is reported for Argentina, an im- 
provement over both 1944 and 1945 
when production was considerably be- 
low average. Despite the larger 
crop, however, smaller carry-over 
stocks at the beginning of 1947 re- 
duced the total supply for this year 
almost to the low level of a year 430. 
Prospects for the 1946 outturn were 
uncertain earlier in the season. ‘he 
crop’ matured and was_ harvested 
earlier than usual, with threshing re- 
turns exceeding early expectations. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
eee eee ee 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
oe 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


————— 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 

















“Golden Loaf” masou 


The Flour with us Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
hte 
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Above average crops were reported 
for Chile, but the crop was some- 
what below average in Uruguay. 
Lowered yields were partly ascribed 
to locust damage in that country. 

The estimated wheat crop of about 
142,000,000 for all Africa is about 
average and about 65% larger than 
the poor 1945 outturn. Good har- 
vests in Algeria and French Morocco 
bring those countries back to aver- 
age levels in marked contrast with 
the virtual failure of the crop last 
year. Unusually favorable weather 
conditions accounted for the recov- 
ery in both countries, where above 
average yields counteracted smaller 
than average seedings. A good re- 
covery is also reported for Tunisia, 
though the production was below av- 
erage largely because of the smaller 
acreage. The Egyptian crop was 
around average in 1946 as it was in 
1945. Increased acreage is credited 
with the maintained production level, 
since yields were somewhat below av- 
erage both years. Larger than aver- 
age production in the Union of South 
Africa was also the result of in- 
creased acreage. 

Wheat production in Australia was 
only 117,000,000 bus, or about 70% of 
average, according to the latest offi- 
cial estimate. Earlier indications had 
been for a crop of 160,000,000 bus. 
Extreme drouth conditions in the 
largest producing state, New South 
Wales, account for the bulk of the 
reduction, with lesser effect on the 
total from the virtual crop failure 
in Queensland. Other states report- 
ed average or better crops. 


European Outlook Uncertain 


Current prospects for the 1947 
wheat crop in Europe are uncertain, 
with effects of severe cold weather 
over much of the continent not yet 
fully known. Present indications are, 
however, that parts of Europe may 
be even more dependent on imports 
in 1947-48 than they were in the cur- 
rent season. Fall seeding, which ac- 
counts for the bulk of the wheat 
acreage over much of Europe, was 
accomplished under generally favor- 
able conditions, and the total winter 
wheat acreage seeded up to Jan. 1 
appeared to be larger than a year ago. 
Severe winter weather from that time 
on curtailed further field work, how- 
ever, and the total winter wheat 
acreage may not be much larger than 
for the 1946 crop. Wheat entered 
the winter in good condition, but se- 
vere cold weather while the crop had 
insufficient snow cover, reduced pros- 
pects in some areas, and subsequent 
cold weather caused additional dam- 
age, according to reports. 

If damage from winter kill should 
be heavy, as is reported, especially in 
France, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, some increase in spring wheat 
acreage is expected. It would be dif- 
ficult, however, to offset fully the loss 
of winter wheat acreages. Shortages 
of seed suitable for spring sowing, 
competition with the regular spring 
sowing campaign, and relatively high 
prices for other grains in France will 
tend to limit reseeding of wheat, es- 
pecially since yields of spring wheat 
are smaller than winter grain in the 
regular winter wheat area. 

Exceptions to the generally favor- 
able seeding conditions last fall are 
noted for Sweden and Denmark, 
where the fall sown acreage was 
smaller, than for the 1946 crop. The 
acreage seeded in the United King- 
dom, and Eire was also somewhat 
smaller than planned since heavy 
rainfall and storms interrupted the 
fall work. : 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


Good flour and good merchandis- 
ing go hand in hand and both are 
necessary for success of any flour 


SNOBUDDY’S ex- 
pert sales follow-through and com- 


distributor. 


plete merchandising help for dis- 
tributors pave the way for greater 


dealer profits, just as the baking 
quality of SNOBUDDY insures 


continued consumer satisfaction. 


= 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 








OFFERING: 100 ib. & 140 1». JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’’ 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











“CO rermo’’ i%erm Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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LANHAM TRADE-MARK ACT SUMMARIZED 


x *k * 


x *k * * 


x * 


New Regulations Go Into Effect in July 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—In approxi- 
mately four months the Lanham Act, 
a new trade-mark law passed by the 
79th Congress, will become effective, 
giving industry and individuals the 
greatest degree of protection yet af- 
forded by United States trade-mark 
laws. 

The purposes of the Act, as set out 
in the law itself and as stated by 
the Senate committee on patents, are: 
to place all existing trade-mark stat- 
utes in a single piece of legislation; 
to carry out by statute international 
commitments; modernize the trade- 
mark statutes so that they conform 
to legitimate present-day business 
practice; to remedy constructions of 
the present acts which have in sev- 
eral instances obscured and perverted 
their original purpose, and generally 
to simplify trade-mark practice, to 
secure owners the good will which 
they have built up, and to protect the 
public from imposition by the use of 
counterfeit and imitated marks and 
false trade descriptions. 

Some 10 years have passed since 
the first bill, intended to strengthen 
the trade-mark system, was _ intro- 
duced on Capitol Hill, and similar 
measures were proposed at each suc- 
ceeding session of Congress. Actual- 
ly, a milling industry case dating 
back to 1916 was one of the causes 
behind these years of congressional 
agitation for a law which would elim- 
inate the loopholes of the preceding 
acts (1881, 1905, 1920). 


“Tea Rose” Case 


The now-famous “Tea Rose” case 
involved three parties operating in 
different parts of the country and 
using the mark “Tea Rose,” but with 
none of them having obtained a fed- 
eral registration. When their inter- 
ests clashed and a suit was brought, 
one of the parties was able to show 
that its use of the mark had pre-dat- 
ed the others and that it was there- 
fore entitled to exclusive trade-mark 
rights throughout the U.S. 

Rejecting this line of reasoning, 
the Supreme Court upheld concur- 
rent use of the mark by all three par- 
ties considering each as “first” user 
in their geographical area. However, 
the 1905 act did not provide for reg- 
istrations of this type, and it became 
apparent that this discrepancy as well 
as others would have to be worked 
out if a modern trade-mark system 
was to be maintained. 

Walter Derenberg, expert on trade- 
mark law and counsel for the U. S. 
Patent Office, believes that the new 
law will be a large step along the 
road affording industry greater secur- 
ity and protection than the existing 
laws. Moreover, U. S. domestic trade- 
mark legislation will also conform 
for the first time to the international 
and inter-American Trade-Mark Con- 
ventions. 

The following is an analysis of the 
new law, but does not attempt to go 
into any great detail. Two booklets, 
“Preparing for the New Trade-Mark 
Law” by Walter Derenberg and pub- 
lished by the Research Institute of 
America, and “An Analysis of the 
Trade-Mark Act of 1946,” prepared 


by J. Harold Kilcoyne for the Millers 
National Federation, should prove 
helpful in the detailed planning that 
legal staffs will find necessary in the 
next few years. 


Preparation Urged 


In this regard, Mr. Derenberg rec- 
ommends that legal staffs, if they 
have not yet done so, begin checking 
all of the registered and unregistered 
trade-marks belonging to their com- 
panies in preparation for the July 
date. Decisions can then be made on 
which marks are to be re-registered 
and which discarded. The patent of- 
fice official warns against undue haste 
in this check, pointing out that no 
applications for re-registration can be 
accepted by the government before 
the Lanham Act becomes effective. 


Under the terms of the Lanham 
Act there is no absolute necessity for 
owners of trade-marks now regis- 
tered under the Acts of 1881 and 1905 
to convert their marks to the new 
Principal Register established by the 
law. While such conversion will un- 
doubtedly be advisable in most cases 
in order to obtain the benefits of the 
new act, particularly the benefit of 
incontestability, the owner is at lib- 
erty not to file the necessary affidavit 
for the purpose of qualifying, and may 
rely on his existing registrations. 

This is not true, however, with re- 
gard to marks which are registered 
under the Act of 1920. The new law 
provides that such marks will expire 
six months from the effective date 
of the law (Jan. 5, 1948), or 20 years 
from their date of issuance, which- 
ever is later, unless their owners can 
show that their continued existence 
is needed for purposes of foreign com- 
merce. If this can be proven, and 
the mark has become distinctive 
through five years’ exclusive use, it 
will be eligible for registration on the 
Principal Register. 


In all other cases, such registra- 
tion cannot be renewed but will have 
to be re-registered on the so-called 
Supplemental Register. It is particu- 
larly worthy of note that the new 
law, for the purpose of facilitating 
foreign commerce and export trade, 
provides that a registration on the 
Supplemental Register may be had 
without the ordinary showing of a 
one-year use of the mark before the 
date of application wherever the 
applicant can show that the registra- 
tion is sought only for purposes of 
foreign commerce. 

The Lanham Act also provides, con- 
trary to existing laws, that a -trade- 
mark now registered under the Act of 
1920 or registered on the Supplemental 
Register after July, 1947, may be con- 
verted into a mark registerable on 
the Principal Register if the owner 
can show that the mark had acquired 
distinctiveness in the trade. 

Applications for first registrations 
which may be pending at the time 
the Lanham Act goes into effect in 
July may either be amended to bring 
them under the new law, or may be 
prosecuted to registration in accord- 
ance with the act under which the 
application was filed. 


Major Changes 


There are 13 major changes in the 
Lanham Act, all of which are intend- 
ed to offer an incentive for registra- 
tion on the Principal Register through 
greater protection. Perhaps the most 
important change is the provision 
(Sec. 15) stating that the right of 
the registrant~to use his registered 
mark shall be incontestable after five 
consecutive years’ use subsequent to 
the date of registration. 

The registrant must file with the 
Patent Office within one year after 
the expiration of this five-year period 
an affidavit stating that the mark 
has been in use for five years and is 








“FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED”—It was “first come, first served” on 
March 10 when the Milwaukee branch of Omar, Inc., gave away $15,800 


worth of bakery gocds rather than see it spoil. 


The windfall came about 


when 200 home delivery route salesmen represented by Local 334 (AFL) 
went on strike late March 9 and picketed the plant, thus preventing de- 
livery of the day’s production for 21 company retail stores and some 36,- 
000 families on home delivery routes. Pickets and policemen, as well as 
housewives and children, joyfully fell in line the next day to get their 
share of the loot, which included rolls, pies, cakes, cookies and 48,000 
loaves of bread. By late morning more than 1,800 persons had lined up 


for the free handout. 





still in use, and that the claim of 
ownership of the mark has not been 
decided adversely or is in controversy, 
Therefore, after the five-year period 
the mark can no longer be attacked 
on technical grounds, nor can the 
title and priority of use be questioned, 
A limited number of exceptions and 
individual defenses remain, however, 

A summary of the 12 other changes 
follows: 


Constructive Notice — Registra. 

tion shall be constructive notice 
of the registrant’s claim of ownership 
of the mark. Prior local users or 
other new users are in this way given 
notice of the registered mark. 


9) Concurrent Registration—This is 

another point in the Lanham Act 
which is important to the milling in. 
dustry. Concurrent registration and 
use of a trade-mark by two compan- 
ies is permissible if such use began 
prior to the filing date of federal! reg- 
istration of the mark by either of 
the two concerns. In other words, a 
situation can arise where two mills 
would be granted permission to regis- 
ter identical trade-marks if it could 
be shown that both had used the 
mark lawfully prior to any applica- 
tion for registration. 


3 Registrability — The following 
types of marks which have not 
been previously registerable under ex- 
isting laws are now eligible for reg- 
istration on the Principal Register: 
secondary meaning marks (originally 
defective terms which have become 
distinctive through exclusive use), 
geographical and surnames (unless 
they are used primarily and merely 
as geographical and surnames), serv- 
ice marks (including services such as 
laundry, taxicabs, etc.), collective and 
certification marks. 


4 Related Companies—The Lanham 
Act permits registration of a 
mark by a parent company if the 
mark is used only by the subsidiaries. 
This was prohibited by the previous 
acts. 


Assignment and Licenses—-The 

new law allows assignment of a 
trade-mark for only that part of the 
good will of the business which is 
symbolized by the mark. Thus it 
will be possible to assign the trade- 
mark a company might use for flour 
without simultaneously assigning it 
for a feed product as long as the 
flour business is assigned simultane- 
ously with the mark. The only limit- 
ing factor in this section is that the 
identity of the product is assured by 
sufficient and adequate retention of 
supervision and control on the part 
of the licensor. 


6 Expanded Authority of the Pat- 
ent Office—The equitable princi- 
ples of laches, estoppel and acquies- 
cence are declared applicable to pro- 
ceeding in the Patent Office under 
the terms of the Lanham Act. Pro- 
cedure for amending and correcting 
registration certificates has also been 
simplified. 


Expanded Power of the Courts— 
A court may order cancellation 
of registrations in whole or in part, 
restore canceled registrations, or may 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 











“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








“(DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


— Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
_MANEY MILLING CO. 











Omaha, Neb. 
= 
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order other changes in the registra- 
tion in actions involving marks. 


Registration Notice—The Lan- 

ham Act permits the use for the 
first time of a simplified registration 
notice, R enclosed in a circle, as com- 
pared with the traditional “Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off.” 


Affidavit of Use and Abandon- 

ment—An “affidavit of use” must 
be filed during the sixth year after 
registration on the Principal Register, 
or the Patent Office is empowered to 
cancel the registration. Affidavits 
of special circumstance can be filed 
and proven if the owner of the mark 
was prevented from using it because 
of shortages, etc. 


1 Infringement—The Lanham 
Act prohibits the printing of 
labels, wrappers, receptacles, adver- 
tisements and similar materials which 
constitute imitations or counterfeits 
of a registered trade-mark if these 
labels are to be used in connection 
with the sale of goods or services. 


1 Private Remedies Against Un- 

fair Competition — Institution 
of private action against persons who 
use a false designation of origin or 
false description or representation 
in connection with goods or services 
is permitted for the first time by the 
new law. Persons who transport 
such goods with the knowledge of 
their falsity, are also liable. 


1 International Conventions— 

The Lanham Act codifies the 
obligations of this country under the 
various international conventions, in- 
cluding the “convention priority” 
right. 


The Patent Office is in the process 
of expanding its staff to be in a posi- 
tion to execute the provisions of the 
Lanham Act when it becomes effec- 
tive in July. A preliminary set of 
rules and regulations for operation 
under the new law is now being 
drawn up, but the government in- 
tends holding public hearings on 
them before any final decision is 
made. 


Little Change 


It is not expected that the rules 
and regulations will be substantially 
different from those now in use. 
They will offer transitional guidance 
to industry during the early days of 
the operations of the Lanham Act. 
Plans now being discussed in the Pat- 
ent Office also call for the monthly 
issuance of the various rulings that 
are made in connection with indi- 
vidual trade-mark applications. In 
this way, other companies and indi- 
viduals will be guided in their trade- 
mark problems. 

Some legal observers here believe 
that there are still loopholes in the 
Lanham Act. They feel that the lan- 
guage of the new law, the broadest 
of any of the trade-mark acts, will 
result in uncertainty in actual opera- 
tions under the act. Definitions of 
various terms used in connection 
with trade-marks are vague, they 
point out, and could result in con- 
fusion. 

Statutory rights are substituted for 
common law rights, these observers 
state. It is probable that the con- 
troversial aspects of the Lanham 
Act may be decided by the U. S. 
Court of Patent Appeals, after exten- 
sive litigation. However, as was pre- 
viously pointed out, the act is a step 
in the right direction, and subsequent 
amendments may result in a law 
which will provide all the answers for 
American industry on trade-mark 
problems. 





SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Flour quality comes first in the 
production of SUNNY KANSAS 
and proof of this is the fact that 
long-time users of SUNNY KAN- 
SAS have the mark of merit in 
their bread. Expertly milled from 
the finest wheats, SUNNY KAN- 


SAS produces a fine-flavored 





smooth-textured product, fit for the 
table of the most exacting house- 


wife. 
Ww 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS ©O. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA \ ote KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
- Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Subsidizing Inflation 
GRICULTURE and Labor Depart- 
ment officials agree that the 
“worst is yet to come” in the way of 
higher living costs, particularly of 
food. Government economic fore- 
casters have been winning few prizes 
recently for accuracy, but this time 
we are inclined to believe they may 
know what they are talking about. 
They ought to. The government, 
the executive agencies and Congress 
together, must take a large share of 
the blame for any new wave of food 
price increases. 

Essentially, the government con- 
trols the farm commodity markets. 
It does so because, among other 
things, it is a huge operator in those 
markets. It works through a mul- 
tiplicity of little understood and lit- 
tle publicized laws, regulations and 
policies. There are “parities” and 
support floors; there is buying for re- 
lief shipment abroad and buying on 
behalf of foreign governments; there 
are commodity loans and export sub- 
sidies, and so on ad infinitum. 

But the net of it is that the whole- 
sale markets for basic farm commod- 
ities must and do dance to the tune 
played by the zealous pipers of the 
Agriculture Department and _ its 
satellite agencies. And when those 
markets show the first signs of a re- 
turn to price sanity, lower food and 
raw material costs, the government 
steps in with flourish and a bagful of 
the taxpayers’ money and up go 
prices: again.—Wall Street Journal. 


German Middle Agers were so hun- 
gry that they resorted to eating shore 
grass and wild sandy oats. Proc- 
essed reeds and rushes were also con- 
sumed as a matter of course. 


Weather Forecast 


ILL this cycle of 10 wet years 

since 1937 continue, asks The 
Montana Farmer, or must farmers 
now expect another drouth like the 
15-year dry period from 1922 to 
1937? 

To find answers to this ‘“64-dollar 
question,” which it says is on the lips 
of dry land farmers, as well as oth- 
er questions about rainfall, North 
Dakota scientists went to weather 
records dating back 541 years, or 86 
years before Columbus. 

“Needless to say these records 
were not found in weather bureau of- 
fices but rather in tree ring records 
made from cross-sections of giant 
living oaks, hundreds of years old,” 
the Farmer relates. 

“According to these records, our 
recent wet spell cculd last up to 39 
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years as it did back in the late 1600s 
or it could end tomorrow and throw 
us into a 15-year dry spell like the 
drouth of 1922 to 1937. 

“It might be comforting to note, 

however, that this 15-year dry period 
was one of the four worst dry pe- 
riods in the entire 541 years and was 
exceeded in length only by a 16-year 
period from 1633 to 1649. 
- “A look into the future, based on 
the past records, indicates that there 
will be a maximum of 34 probable 
dry years to 28 wet years from 1940 
to the year 2,000.” 


Buildings From Rice 


ICE hulls, the ash of burned rice 

straw, and ordinary cement, are 
the basis of a new building material 
developed by three Texans. 

The combination, they claim, pro- 
duces building blocks which are fire- 
resistant, meet the load requirements 
of Class A building materials, and 
still can be sawed with ordinary saws. 
Nails also can be driven securely in- 
to the blocks. 

Leonard Chappell, Wharton Coun- 
ty rice farmer, got the idea when he 
plowed up the ash of some rice hulls 
that had been burned two years ear- 
lier. He found the particles perfect- 
ly preserved. Investigation showed 
the reason was the high percentage 
of silica contained in the hulls and 
straw. 

—Farm Journal. 


Dunkers’ Club 


NE of the most unusual organ- 
izations in this country is the 
National Dunking Association, which 
has more than 3,000,000 members 
and chapters located in scores of 
cities throughout the nation. 
Members of local chapters meet at 
stated dates, at which times they go 
into doughnut-dunking sessions. In 
the words of the association’s nation- 
al director, Bert Nevins, these ses- 
sions create friendliness and gen- 





erate an atmosphere of congeniality 
and brotherhood. Nevins says if there 
were more dunkers in this fear-rid- 
den atomic age, it would be a jollier 
globe. 

In Chicago recently, John Magoon, 
manager of the Dairy Mart Farm 
Stores, was appointed head of that 
city’s chapter. To increase N.D.A. 
membership, he will shortly embark 
on a campaign dedicated to the slo- 
gan “Dunking Is Fun.’”’ Memberships 
include the ladies. 

Anthropologists have discovered 
wheat in Neolithic graves which have 
been established as existing in the 
sixth and fifth centuries, B. C. 


Human Churn 


LAUDETTE COLBERT, who 

played the Queen of Sheba in the 
picture of that title, had quite a time 
with her bath in the original marble 
bath tub of Mr. DeMille. 

“It was a milk bath, genuine milk,” 
said Miss Colbert. “Seven hundred 
gallons of it straight from the refrig- 
erators. They poured it into the pool 
and I climbed in, but I couldn’t act 
on account of my teeth chattering. So 
Mr. DeMille ordered up the studio 
fire engine, kept with fire burning for 
such emergencies, and turned the 
steamline into the milk. 

“I bubbled and gurgled and soon 
got warm,” Claudette continued. “I 
was splashing around in it, but the 
more I splashed the harder this be- 
came to do and Mr. DeMille got an- 
gry because I soon was moving in 
slow motion. I yelled for help. I 
was stuck in 100 gals of schmierkase! 
Of course, Mr. DeMille apologized.” 


s 
Wedding Cakes Are Back 


EDDING cakes were freed from 

price control in England, Feb. 

24, according to the Bakers’ Nation- 
al Association Review. 

“The subject has been a hardy an- 
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nual for several years,” the article 
goes on to say, “and this decision 
will certainly have the effect of rub- 
bing out the black market in wed. 
ding cakes and enabling the confec- 
tioner to meet a public demand. 

“Under the existing price regula- 
tions, it was not worth while for the 
legitimate trade to produce wedding 
cakes. On the other hand, some in- 
dividuals have reaped a huge profit 
from this market. 

“Now the craftsman will be able to 
come into his own, and the heart of 
many brides will be additionally g¢lad- 
dened by the sight of the traditional 
creation of the confectioners’ art at 
the wedding reception. 

“Traders will be able to sell wed- 
ding cakes free from price control, 
on the authority of a permit obtained 
by the purchaser from the local food 
office—but no extra ingredients will 
be allowed to the baker for this pur- 
pose.” 


Eshimo Prayer 


HE Vatican recently approved a 

change in the Lord’s Prayer for 
the Eskimos, because they do not eat 
bread. 

Missionaries have been notified 
that they may substitute the words 
“daily nourishment” for “daily bread” 
in order to “use a formula more in 
keeping with local customs.” 

The incongruity was brought to 
the attention of the Vatican some 
time ago by missionaries in far north- 
ern regions. The change was ap- 
proved after due deliberation. 


Spring 
House-Cleaning 


I cannot keep old autumn leaves all 
year; 

For spring has come, and grecning 
worlds are here... 

Much as I love the red and gold of 
frail 

Crisp leaves that burned against the 
dreaming vale, 

Much as I love the brilliant {lame 
that spread 

From maple gold to dogwood’s leap- 
ing red— 

Seeing these prairies greening with 
the wheat, 

I must make way for spring’s green 
dancing feet... 

Seeing the burgeoning of blade and 
row, 

Knowing the gold, beyond this tender 
glow 

Of sprouting acres that the wind will 
heed: 

The grain, the flour, the bread to 
serve man’s need. 

—Helen Maring. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION 


CALLED FOR 


OMMENTING on the recent tabling by the 

Canadian House of Commons of a draft 
memorandum of the proposed International Wheat 
Agreement and suggesting that the scheme mer- 
its “critical examination” by the government, the 
Toronto Financial Post notes that The North- 
western Miller has made such an examination and 
quotes its conclusion as expressed in the follow- 
ing paragraph from a recent editorial on this 
page, as follows: 


“Breaking this sweeping proposal down 
and considering it paragraph by paragraph, 
it appears wholly impossible to find one sin- 
gle suggestion which would by the widest 
stretch of the imagination, be acceptable to 
surplus-producing countries, or, if acceptable 
to some of them because of self interest, 
which would not blow up at once if these 
self interests ceased to be served. This par- 
ticularly applies to the provisions for world- 
wide ‘ever normal granaries, to apportion- 
ments, and, most of all, to fixed price bases 
at the level considered fair to both producers 
and consumers.” 


Continuing with its own observations, the 
Post says: 


“For years a group of international agri- 
cultural theorists have been trying to tie Can- 
ada to some agreement of this sort, hoping 
that in some fantastic way they can get others 
to solve what is largely our own wheat mar- 
keting problem. 

“After all the disastrous international at- 
tempts to control the price and output of 
coffee, rubber, sugar, cotton and other natural 
products, it’s about time we realized that we 
can’t hope to ram our products down some- 
one else’s throat and at our own price. Even 
if all world producers of a widely grown 
product could co-operate, and there is no 
record of such success, the other partner to 
the deal, the consumer, would still resent it.” 


Since this comment-appeared the position of 
Canadian wheat growers, together with the whole 
situation of Canada as one of the world’s chief 
Wheat producers, has, of course, worsened, with 
the international wheat price level mounting by 
the well known leaps and bounds while the Ca- 
nadian growers are forced to accept the $1.55 
basis lake port price under bilateral contract for 
the whole current crop year and a progessively 


declining price for at least two years ahead. 


Meanwhile, Britain, despite its shrewd trading in 
the Canadian agreement, is literally forced to 
plead for supplies elsewhere in the world, par- 
ticularly including this country, and pay what- 
ever price may be asked. 

This is, however, a repetition of the end of 
former “international wheat agreements” and, 
on the basis of past experience and the current 
Position, it is no more than can be expected from 
the present effort to effect international control 
of the world’s wheat, assuming, which is unlikely, 
approval of such a thing by this country and Can- 
ada. So it is always, in the clear light of his- 
tory, with inept and usually self-serving, efforts 
of governments to control production, distribu- 
tion and prices of wheat. 

e@e @ 


SOME FACTS OF LIFE 


W EEVILS is just simply not a nice subject to 
talk about, and maybe we oughtn’t to bring 
it up even here at a spot reasonably far removed 
from the kitchen food cabinet and safely dis- 
tant from the dinner table. But it is like some 
of the other embarrassing facts of life, always 
bobbing up and causing blushes. 

Here is how it bobs up currently: A Chicago 
Daily News columnist’s scare-heading speaks of 
‘Weevils, Weevils, Everywhere!—And Suggested 
Cures Aplenty,” and chronitles “a whole army” 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


of these pests “descending upon the city’s kitch- 
ens.” 

Now, there’s nothing new about bugs and in- 
sects and rodents. Housewives don’t need to be 
told about them any more than today’s children 
need to be parentally informed of the butterflies 
and the bees—they’ve already heard. But there’s 
no doubt that the housewife is not only wiser 
about these things than she used to be, but also 
that she’s more concerned about them and likely 
to become still more interested. Not only is she 
going to inquire about how she can battle the 
bugs—she’s going to want to know why the bugs 
should be there in the first place. 

Much of the new knowledge and self-con- 
sciousness of the consumer about insectivora in 
and around foodstuffs is inspired, of course, by 


the increasing pressure of sanitation ideals; and 


back of these stands a more and more powerful 
policeman, the Food and Drug Administration. 

Section 401 of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 retains the definition of the Old Doc 
Wiley food law of 1906, which provides that 
foods, including cereal products, are adulterated 
if they consist in whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid or decomposed substance. A most impor- 
tant and far-reaching addition to the section pro- 
vides that food is adulterated if it has been pre- 
pared, packed or held under unsanitary conditions 
whereby it may have become contaminated with 
filth or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health. In the past, enforcement activ- 
ity of the Food and Drug Administration was 
concerned principally with provable derelictions 
in the product itself. Now inspection goes back 
to the place where the food was made, which also 
must be pure if it is to escape from pains and 
penalties, and extends over the whole route from 
the mill to the shelf. 

The maker or the purveyor of cereal products 
does not have to be told about these facts of life, 
any more than does the housewife, though he 
much prefers to talk of shoes and ships and seal- 
ing wax and/or other things. But it is clear that 
pesky persons are certain to bring up the sub- 
ject, and he may not be able to change it. Per- 
haps, at worst; he can keep the conversation 
down to a whisper, or a low murmur, which has 
been his endeavor in the past. But it is also clear 
that, in spite of the fact that it is a social error, 
the subject sooner or later, and probably often, 
is going to tear loose and come out in big voices 
and loud headlines. A mild example is the Chi- 
cago Daily News item. 

Since the subject probably is inescapable, 
shouldn’t it be met frankly and deftly, the way 
we tell certain things to the little ones? There 
are things that can be said even in defense of 
weevils when they are in the flour package—or, 
rather, in defense of the maker or purveyor who 
didn’t put them there. Even the darkest part 


of the story deserves to be correctly told, and. 


not left in such dangerous nursery-rhyming as 
that of Alice Bennett, the Daily News home ex- 
pert, who thus answers a reader’s inquiry as to 
where weevils come from: 

“Typically, weevils occur in dry products 
stored for a long time, particularly flour and 
cereal products. They are present in invisible 


form in the package, and develop under the 
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warmth of the spot they’re stored in.” 
Does the matter, perhaps, belong under the 
head of public relations in the new flour promo- 


tion program? 
e® @ @ 


CHAIRMAN HERZOG GIVES “GO” 
SIGNAL 


MID all of the endless mass of statements and 

testimony presented to the House and Sen- 
ate Labor Committees in the course of their con- 
sideration of proposals to temper the Wagner 
Act by amendments to protect the public inter- 
est against continuance of labor leader domina- 
tion of industry by gross misuse of the authority 
given them under present laws, nothing struck 
us as quite so incredible as the formal statement 
filed and supporting testimony of Paul M. Herzog, 
chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, 
this, taken as a whole, was simply an open invi- 
tation to organized labor to “set off a nation- 
wide round of strikes” in case Congress should 
develop the courage to amend the Wagner Act 
in any essential manner. 

Nor did Mr. Herzog mince words about this. 
He said, quite simply and straightforwardly that 
“at best several years of uncertainty and court 
litigation would flow from enactment of many of 
the proposals that amend the act. At worst, 
American workingmen and their representatives 
would so resent the destruction of rights they 
have so recently won that work stoppages would 
sweep the country.” Supplementing this broad 
assertion and emphasizing it as virtually an in- 
vitation to labor to call general strikes in resent- 
ment of any amendment enacted by Congress, 
Mr. Herzog emphasized that these suggested 
amendments, among others, would “put each in- 
dividual employee at the mercy” of his employer: 

“1. Making strikes illegal when called ‘to 
remedy practices for which an administrative 
remedy is available.’ 


“2. Allowing employers to fire strikers when 
they reject a back-to-work offer. 


“3. Outlawing of jurisdictional strikes, pre- 
cipitated by disputes over which union should do 
certain work. 


“4. Prohibiting strikes by a union which has 
been certified as bargaining agency by the NLRB. 

“5. Depriving workers of the collective bar- 
gaining rights if they struck during a 60-day cool- 
ing-off period.” 

It is fair to say that Mr. Herzog’s presenta- 
tion of the Labor Board’s position to the commit- 
tees of Congress would be entirely appropriate 
were he an authorized spokesman for the leaders 
of all of the great labor organizations. Indeed, 
in most of the points he emphasized, his argument 
virtually paralleled the most outspoken protests 
of the most vindictive and biased labor represe- 
tatives appearing before the committees. He 
knew his piece and he spoke it with all of the 
knowledge and experience acquired through his 
years of biased administration and interpretation 
of the present laws. 

But Mr. Herzog did not appear before the com- 
mittees in that capacity but in that of a public 
servant appointed to insure fairness in interpre- 
tation and administration of the vast confusion 
of laws, the enactment and enforcement of which 
have brought the nation to its present state. And, 
finally, Mr. Herzog did not confine himself to ad- 
vising Congress in the light of his knowledge and 
experience, but pointed up his statement quite 
definitely by the quite frank and open threat that 
any amendatory action by Congress “would set 
off a nationwide round of strikes.” 

If this statement was not in itself an open in- 
vitation to the forces of labor, now threatening 
open rebellion against ANY action by Congress, to 
go right ahead with their strike preparations, we 
never saw one. _ 
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Radio Phone Speeds Delivery 














Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 












A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 









ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 



















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 



















FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!!':3% 














KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 




















Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


















“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 























CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
































DELIVERY AID—The two-way radio telephone recently installed in one 
of the delivery trucks of the Fuchs Baking Co. of South Miami, Fia., 
permits the company to offer speedy service in special deliveries. 


UCHS BAKING CO of South 

Miami, Fla., has equipped one 
of their large trucks with a two-way 
radio telephone. This is the truck 
serving the congested downtown and 
hotel areas, as well as the docks. The 
company points out that its para- 
mount object in being in business is 
to give as good service as possible 
to customers, and this new installa- 
tion is helping to do just that. 

The operation is quite simple. The 
salesman on the truck is an ex-Army 
air force navigator, and quite familiar 
with two-way radio telephone com- 
munications. The customer calls the 
plant for service. Even if a delivery 
truck were available at the moment, 
it would take the better part of an 
hour to make a special delivery. Un- 
der the present system, however, 
Harold Evans, the salesman in the 
radio telephone truck, can often be at 
the door in as little as five minutes. 

When the call comes through the 
operator at the plant dials “long 
distance” and requests ‘mobile op- 
erator.” The mobile operator an- 
swers with “number, please,” and 
the plant gives the number as in any 
long distance call. The man on the 
truck gets the call, if he happens to 
be on hand. Should he be absent 





AWARDED MEDAL BY 
BELGIUM 


William S. Sterns, Jr., general per- 
sonnel manager of the Carr-Consoli- 
dated Biscuit Co., with headquarters 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been noti- 
fied by the War Department that he 
has been awarded the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm by the Prince Regent of 
Belgium for exceptional service in the 
liberation of Belgium from Nazi con- 
trol while serving as a lieutenant 
colonel on the supreme headquarters 
staff, United States Army Expedition- 
ary Force. Mr. Sterns also holds a 
Legion of Merit Award, made by 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, for 
his war service. Mr. Sterns joined 
the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., predeces- 
sor of Carr-Consolidated, in 1937, as 
controller. The following year he 
was made manager of the Thomas & 
Clark subsidiary plant at Peoria, IIl., 
and later returned to Wilkes-Barre 
as eastern sales manager. He re- 
mained in that position until 1942, 
when he entered the army. In 1946, 
he returned to the Carr-Consolidated 
at Wilkes-Barre and was named to 
his present post. 


then an amber light is flashed on his 
instrument and remains there until 
his return and he picks up his re- 
ceiver. The salesman contacts the 
mobile operator and asks to have the 
call completed. He is given the in- 
structions and proceeds to make the 
special delivery at once. 

In a community such as South 
Miami where the surrounding waters 
are filled with pleasure craft, most 
of which are equipped with two-way 
radio telephone, this new service is 
appreciated. The order is phoned in 
to the plant and by the time the boat 
is docked, the supply truck has been 
contacted and is waiting ready to fill 
the order. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OATS, BARLEY PRICE HIKE 
TO UP TREASURY DRAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—The cost to the Do- 
minion treasury of the government’s 
recent decision to raise the prices of 
barley and oats is stated to be about 
$5,000,000 over and above the sub- 
sidy estimate of $29,700,000 by the 
Department of Agriculture for 1947- 
48. The new government policy is 
another attempt to stimulate produc- 
tion of feed grains in Canada. 

To grain producers in the West, the 
new prices mean a flat increase of 
10c to 13c bu, plus any profits on 
export sales at the higher world feed 
grain price. To eastern livestock and 
dairy producers, who have been un- 
able to increase production because 
of a shortage of feed grain, the new 
policy means no increase in price. 
They will pay the old ceiling of 64%c 
for barley and 51%c for oats. 

The dealers from whom they buy 
will be required to pay the new ceil- 
ing price of 93c for barley and 65c 
for oats, but they will get a draw- 
back of 25c bu on barley and 10c 
on oats. The new price program 
brings barley prices into line with 
wheat, which the government hopes 
will result in a larger acreage sown 
to this grain. It also indicates 
that the government has rejected the 
$5 barley acreage bonus proposed by 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FARMERS ELEVATOR CO. SOLD 

Waterville, Kansas.—The Farmers 
Elevator Co., here, has been pur- 
chased by Adolph Samuelson. Mr. 
Samuelson, who has managed the 
company for 12 years, will change 
the name of the firm to the Samuel- 
son Feed and Seed Co. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


flour! 


pound of flour. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 


Telephone 85991 |"™ 











“‘Gooch’s Best” 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@ 


DuUSsT COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND mou fat lea Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 





Ma. 
[NIAGARA] 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 


Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








We are always ready ~ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Qoerating. Kansas City 
thern Elevator 


"teenie City, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
TROY, N y. | 


RYE 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


— 











King Milling Company 
' High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
» Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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HOTEL 


Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels... 


Ownership management Ern- 
est Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’s Sherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


The cuisine. . . unique and de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water... 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year—and April 
to November— marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 


to April—deer, quail, par- 
tridge, wild turkeys, ducks 
and geese. 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal—tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


GUAYMAS 
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R. M. SCOULAR HEADS 
IMPROVEMENT GROUP 


—~<>— 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Annual 
Meeting Held in Omaha—J. C. 
Swinbank Reports 


Omaha, Neb.—R. M. Scoular, Scou- 
lar-Bishop Grain Co., Omaha, was 
elected president of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Association at 
the annual meeting of the association 
in the Chamber of Commerce rooms 
here last week. He succeeds R. E. 
Miller. 

Other officers chosen were: Frank 
Sorensen, Kellogg Co., Omaha, first 
vice president; Charles E. Belman, 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, second 
vice president; J. C. Swinbank, Lin- 
coln, field secretary; R. R. Ridge, 
Omaha National Bank, treasurer. The 
association also named Louis P. Reitz, 
small grain research worker at the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, to 
its advisory committee. 

Mr. Swinbank, who has served as 
field secretary for the grain improve- 
ment group for the past four years, 
reported on the accomplishments of 
the association during the past nine 
years. The report traced the prog- 
ress of the organization from its 
original activity, which was con- 
cerned only with wheat improvement, 
to a wide interest in all of the im- 
portant grain crops grown in the 
state. 

He pointed out that improvement 
in the market quality of Nebraska 
grain crops was due to the develop- 
ment of improved varieties by agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the 
co-operation of commercial interests, 
farm magazines, trade journals, radio 
stations, county agricultural agents, 
progressive farmers and others in se- 
curing rapid acceptance of improved 
varieties on a majority of the farms. 
“The association,” he said, “conducts 
its program to help farmers under- 
stand the needs of the trade and to 
help bring Nebraska grain into the 
more favorable market position which 
is justified by its improved quality.” 

During the luncheon meeting, two 
Chamber of Commerce certificates of 
achievement were awarded for out- 
standing accomplishment in grain 
production in 1946. Mr. and Mrs. 
John M. Ewing of Gering, Neb., were 
recognized for having won the state 
milling and baking contest, and Mc- 
Gill Brothers of Waverly, Neb., were 
acclaimed as winners‘in the white 
corn division of the state corn yield 
contest. 

The agricultural committee of the 
Omaha Chamber joined with the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Associa- 
tion and other groups in sponsoring 
both contests. Certificates of merit 
were presented by P. H. Stewart, 
chairman of the Chamber’s agricul- 
tural committee. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLASS If WHEAT TOUCHES 
$3.10 BU, THEN SAGS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Early last week 
No. 1 northern wheat for export to 
other countries than Great Britain, 
known as Class II wheat, advanced 
9c to reach an open market high of 
$3.10 bu. No. 1 durum rose to 
$3.20 bu. 

Grain sold to the United Kingdom 
under the Anglo-Canadian wheat 
agreement, known as Class I wheat, is 
disposed of at a set rate of $1.55 bu. 

An upswing of prices in the United 
States and poor crop prospects in 
Europe are reported responsible for 
the inerease. Prices later in the 
week receded from the highs. 








Milled from the finest 





CAKE FLOURS 


“Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenklel Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 











“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Farm Plea for Yearly Payments 


From U. K. Deal Hotly Debated 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
House of Commons has been having 
its first major battle of this session, 
the subject being the wheat and flour 
agreement with Great Britain, em- 
bodied in the wheat board bill. When 
boiled down to underlying principles, 
there seems to be no serious opposi- 
tion to the agreement itself, but, as 
regards details, the parties opposed 
to the government have put up a 
strong case. Their chief points of at- 
tack have been cash prices for wheat 
and the distribution of yearly sur- 
pluses. 

The argument for yearly distribu- 
tion, as against the government’s 
plan to hold all money accumulated 
in the five-year term, makes a strong 
appeal to the farmers who grow 
wheat. They could use the money, 
if paid to them in each crop year, to 
better purpose’ than will be the case 


if they get none of it until 1950, when 
the agreement ends. 

Moreover, they fear that toward 
the end of the five years, money held 
by the wheat board as participation 
funds for account of wheat growers 
may be lost in trying to hold up a 
falling market. Accordingly, the 
farming influence is definitely in fa- 
vor of yearly distribution of these 
funds. The government itself prob- 
ably has similar misgivings, though 
they remain undisclosed. 

One thing these western farmers 
are insisting upon is that the surplus 
accumulated by the wheat board 
from the wheat crop of 1945, which 
was harvested and largely sold before 
the British agreement came into ef- 
fect, should not be held in the five- 
year pool, but distributed separately 
and as soon as possible to the hold- 
ers of participation certificates for 
the 1945 crop. They need the money 
now for current uses. 

At the conclusion of this debate the 
bill was passed and made law. 





Canadian Grain 
Transport Problem 
Up to Railways 


Winnipeg, Man. — Withdrawal of 
the Canadian government’s grain car 
priority for shipments of export 
grains and domestic feed _ grains 
“places the grain transportation 
problem in Canada right up to the 
railways,’ George MclIvor, chief 
commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, declared last week. 

The board has advised the railways 
that average loadings of 900 cars per 
day are necessary between March 15 
and July 31 to move forward present 
country elevator stocks and expected 
producers’ marketings through that 
period. The board has asked the rail- 
ways to increase loadings to 1,100 
cars per day from now until the mid- 
dle of May to provide badly needed 
stocks at Pacific Coast ports and to 
provide the necessary stocks of grain 
at the Lakehead for the opening of 
navigation and the early part of the 
lake shipping season, Mr. Mclvor 
said. 

The crisis on the Pacific Coast has 
not been met and Canada is falling 
behind on shipments to the United 
Kingdom, Mr. MclIvor stated. There 
are 13 vessels waiting cargoes at 
Vancouver and six more vessels are 
due before the end of March. 

Mr. McIvor pointed out that the 
railways had not met grain transpor- 
tation requirements at any time dur- 
ing the past six months despite con- 
tinuous representations by the board, 
and that the breakdown in the winter 
shipping program had been a great 


disappointment. Solely for transpor- 
tation reasons, Canada’ is now consid- 
erably behind on the movement of 
grain for export, and stocks of wheat 
and flour in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere in Europe are at danger- 
ously low levels. He cited these facts 
to show the far-reaching results of 
lack of adequate transportation for 
the movement of grain in this coun- 
try. .,.* 

“It is difficult to explain the lack 
of transportation for the movement 
of grain which has existed through- 
out the present crop year in the face 
of a very large increase in total car 
loadings by both railways. It is quite 
apparent that the grain movement in 
Canada has not received its proper 
share of transportation during the 
past six months,” stated Mr. MclIvor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LONDON CORN EXCHANGE 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


London, England.—The annual gen- 
eral meeting of the London Corn Ex- 
change Co. was held on Feb. 20 in 
the Corn Exchange Restaurant, with 
Robert G. Taylor, chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the re- 
port and accounts, the chairman said 
that the past year had been unevent- 
ful for the Corn Exchange. Plans 
for rebuilding had been officially ap- 
proved, but no progress could be 
made until the plans for the general 
rebuilding in the city of London had 
been approved by the authorities. To 
meet the demand for additional ac- 
commodation a committee had been 
formed representative of the users 
of the exchange and the directors. 
It had been agreed to erect a tem- 
porary structure on the south side of 
the market and an application for a 








license for the work had been made. 
Since the exchange was destroyed 
by fire on May 10, 1941, the members 
meet on market days in the adjoining 
Subscription Room, which provides 
entirely inadequate accommodation. 

Reference was made with deep re- 
gret to the death of William H. Pin- 
nick, a director of the company from 
1929 to 1944. 

A final dividend at the rate of 5% 
per annum, less income tax, for the 
half year ended Dec. 31, 1946, mak- 
ing 4% for the year, was approved. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Wilfred Vernon 
Elected Head of 
British Millers 


London, Eng.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
British & Irish Millers, in London 
Feb. 28, Wilfred D. Vernon, director 
of Spillers, Ltd., London, was unani- 
mously elected president for the year 
1947-48 after serving as vice presi- 
dent for the last year. 

At this meeting it was agreed to 
hold a four-day convention this year, 
after a lapse of eight years. It will 
be held at Bournemouth, a beautiful 
seaside resort on the south coast, 
from June 9 to 13. 

The retiring president, Donald B. 
King, in his review of the year’s 
work of the association, said, ‘‘Con- 
ditions under which we are living are 
increasing the work of the associa- 
tion. In the years before the war its 
business was dealt with by seven com- 
mittees. Now there are no less than 
19 committees and sub-committees. 
One of the most important of these 
is the consultative committee, formed 
for consultation with the Ministry 











WILFRED D. VERNON 
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of Food on any matters which might 
arise. This committee is performing 
a very useful service on behalf of 
the industry. It has been called upon 
to discuss various aspects of bread 
rationing, flour distribution and to 
advise on other important questions 
including the fuel position through. 
out the industry. 

“Another committee, known as-the 
policy committee, has recommended 
the revival, as soon as possible, of the 
former Wheat Act, which, with its 
outstanding principle of a free mar. 
ket, had proved such an efficient in- 
strument for securing a fair return 
to growers and had provided an equit- 
able method of marketing wheat. The 
transport committee was largely con- 
cerned with the provisions of the new 
transport bill. A scientific sub-com- 
mittee also has been set up to watch 
over all matters of a scientific or 
medical nature which may affect the 
industry. Still another committce js 
dealing with historical research, par- 
ticularly the technical history of the 
milling industry in the days of stone- 
milling. There is also a flour and 
bread committee, a public relations 
committee and a young millers’ sec- 
tion.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROFITS HIT NEW HIGH 


Toronto, Ont.—The McCarthy Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Streetsville, Ont., re- 
ports a net profit for 1946 of $25, 
594, compared with $24,532 in the 
preceding year. Operating profits of 
$72,000 in 1946 were the highest for 
any year in the history of the com- 
pany. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Fuel Crisis, Snow 
Cause Catastrophe 
in Great Britain 


London, Eng.—Not only was the 
publication of all weekly papers 
banned for two weeks during the re- 
cent fuel crisis but the publishers 
have now been informed that they 
must work on a reduced paper quota. 
There is no guarantee that the 
amount allowed them will be avail- 
able from the mills. 

All industrial production except 
that which is absolutely essential, 
such as milling and baking, was 
stopped for more than _ three 
weeks during the fuel crisis. When 
power was again turned on much 
damage occurred to machinery, 
which had become frozen by the cold 
and idleness. The damage to machin- 
ery is estimated at millions of 
pounds, and because of the shortage 
of raw materials and labor, it is very 
difficult to replace. 

The fuel crisis and the extreme 
wintry weather have been a gigantic 
catastrophe for Britain. Now the 
country is suffering from floods w‘iere 
the snow is melting. However, many 
parts of the country are still under 
very deep snow, and much damage 
has been done to livestock from being 
buried in the snow or from shoriage 
of feed. Many farms were isolated 
by the deep snow and drifts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN RYE EXPORTS 
MOVE MOSTLY TO U.S. 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian exports of 
rye this season show an increase over 
those of last year. In the six months 
ending January, 1947, shipments to- 
taled 3,500,000 bus, compared with 
3,000,000 in the whole crop year 1945- 
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46. The United States has been the 
chief buyer’ of Canadian rye, taking 
2500,000 bus this season. Some of 
this grain may have been re-exported. 

Other countries taking Canadian 

in the present crop year were 
the United Kingdom, importing 55,- 
976 bus, the Netherlands 159,649, Bel- 
gium 14,989, Norway 692,588, Iceland 
3936 and Brazil 109,370. 

The crop year 1943-44 saw the larg- 
est exports of rye ever to leave this 
country, when 8,107,902 bus were 
shipped with the United States get- 
ting the largest share. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WALTER WICHSER TO HEAD 
DISTRICT A.O.M. GROUP 


St. Louis, Mo.—Walter Wichser of 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, 
Ill, was elected chairman of District 
5 of the Association of Operative 
Millers at St. Louis, March 15. New 
vice chairman is T. F. Thomas, M. D. 
King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill., and 
re-elected secretary-treasurer was A. 
A. Holzem, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis. 

V. E. Winfield, chief engineer of 


















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 
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the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill., was to have spoken on 
vacuum cleaning of mills, but he was 
unable to attend because of illness 
in his family. In his absence, a dis- 
cussion covering the subject was led 
by C. L. Draper, a representative of 
the same company. 

“The King’s Other Life,” a sound 
movie, was presented by Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. The motion picture showed 
the process of manufacturing cotton 
bags, tracing the cotton from the 
fields to the finished product. 

A panel discussion and open forum 
was led by David E. Barkley, Ess- 
mueller Co., T. A. Rozsa, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., and Mr. Thomas. 

Introduced at the meeting was Don- 


ald S. Eber, executive secretary of ~ 


the A. O. M. The program followed 
a luncheon held at the York Hotel. 
Fifty members were in attendance. 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 











“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ''Wotmacs"’ 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 

ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
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ROLLED OATS 
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FFICE: MONTREAL = 


MONTREAL - MONCTON 


ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 








MONTREAL 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 
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Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


With large terminal storage at Salina and a 


line of country elevators in the heavy wheat 
producing areas of Kansas, Shellabarger is 
well-equipped to serve the milling industry. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 











IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
, 1209 Statler Bldg. 








Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS * 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. * NORFOLK, VA. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


~ General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Pfeffer Milling Company | 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 














WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


MILLING 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 
Toledo Buffalo 


New York 


OFFICES 
Nashville Peoria 
Enid Galveston 
Minneapolis Portland 
Davenport San Francisco 
Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Bankruptcy Petition 
Is Filed Against 
Wisconsin Firm 


Involuntary bankruptcy proceeding; 
were instituted in United States Dis. 
trict Court at Wausau, Wis., op 
March 17 against the Northwest Dis. 
tributing Co., Inc., of Colby, Wis, 
Petitioners were the Mullin & Dillon 
Co., Minneapolis grain firm, with a 
claim of $59,297; Mill Mutuals, Inc, 
Minneapolis, $2,000, and Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, $23,736. 

Judge Stone of the federal court 
appointed C. L. Baldwin, La Crosse, 
Wis., as referee in bankruptcy. A. R, 
Hemmy, cashier of the Security State 
Bank of Colby was named temporary 
receiver, with instructions to con- 
tinue operation of the business pend- 
ing an audit and recommendations of 
a creditors’ committee. 

A meeting of the creditors’ commit- 
tee has been called for March 28 in 
the offices of Rhyner & Zappan, at- 
torneys, Marshfield, Wis., at which 
time the report of the auditors will 
be presented and recommendations 
received. Fred A. Rhyner is attor. 
ney for the receiver and the cred- 
itors’ committee and, with J. J. Oke. 
neski of Wausau, represents peti- 
tioners. 

Members of the creditors’ commit- 
tee are W. E, Mullin of Mullin & Dil- 
lon Co; Robert Scharf, Cargill, Inc, 
Minneapolis; Harry Reinshagen, Ce 
real By-Products Co., Minneapolis; 
Mark Newell, Central Soya Co., Fort 
Wayne, and George LaBudde, La- 
Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

A tentative estimate of creditors’ 
claims, including state and federal 
income taxes, was placed at $400,000. 
A statement of the Northwest Dis- 
tributing Co., dated last May, showed 
inventory and total property of the 
company valued at more than 
$700,000. 

Irvin Marcus, president and foun- 
der of the business, still is with the 
company, under the jurisdiction of 
the receiver. 

Mr. Rhyner stated that “no assets 
have been encumbered, and there are 
no liens, mortgages or chattel] mort- 
gages against the debtor.” 

The Northwest Distributing Co. 


_ was formed in 1939 and experienced 


a rapid growth during the war. Com- 
pany property includes a feed mill 
at Colby and branches at a number 
of Wisconsin points. A company 
statement listed net sales in the first 
five months of 1946 as amounting to 
$4,375,610. 

In February of this year, however, 
according to a report, the company 
found itself with inadequate working 
capital. All stock in the corporation 
was assigned to A. R. Hemmy for the 
benefit of creditors. A _ creditors 
committee was appointed, and opera- 
tion of the business continued under 
the supervision of Mr. Hemmy 
that basis until the bankruptcy pro 
ceedings were petitioned on March 1’. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


NEW CO-OP TO BUILD 
FEED AND FLOUR MILLS 


Walla Walla, Wash—A 500-bil 
flour mill, feed mill and dextrin 
plant and a dock will be constructed 
here by the newly formed Great 
Western Grain Co-operative Assoclé 
tion: Capitalization of the co-oper® 
tive is $1,000,000. Farmers in fivé 
counties are interested: 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA | 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS 


OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


| Pe» Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








A REMEMBERED NAME.—The re- 
cent death of Mrs. Andrew J. Hunt 
of Arkansas City, Kansas, brings to 
mind the fact that just a quarter of 
a century ago her well-remembered 
husband was honored by one of the 
most unusual memorials ever devised 
to express in permanent form the 
contemporary estimate of a flour 
miller’s worth judged by what he 
was and what he did. 

Many pages of The Northwestern 
Miller were devoted to the re- 
porting of this memorial and of the 
impressive ceremonies that were con- 
cerned with its accomplishment. Fol- 
lowing the death of “Andy” Hunt, 
which occurred Oct. 27, 1918, a move- 
ment had been initiated among his 
many friends in the milling trade of 
the Southwest to create a fund which 
should be used in some fitting man- 
ner to perpetuate his memory, and 
also as a testimonial of the esteem 
and affection in which he was held 
by the millers whom he served so 
devotedly in acting as the representa- 
tive of the Southwest in the Milling 
Division of World War I’s Food Ad- 
ministration. 

A sum sufficient for the purpose 
was promptly raised, but the problem 
of selecting a proper form of me- 
morial was found somewhat difficult. 
A monument to be erected in Arkan- 
sas City was suggested, and a schol- 
arship in some school or college was 
discussed. Then what seemed to be 
exactly the right thing came to the 
attention of the committee in charge, 
which originally comprised L. E. 
Moses, Henry Lassen, Fred D. Lara- 
bee and Robert E. Sterling (Mr. Las- 
sen and Mr. Larabee died before the 
committee’s work could be com- 
pleted). It was learned that Trinity 
Episcopal Church at Arkansas City, 
of which Mr. Hunt was a member, 
and in which he was deeply inter- 
ested, was in need of a new edifice. 
To its building fund he had himself 
contributed, and it was found that if, 





By Carroll K. Michener 


to the amount already subscribed 
locally, could be added the sum of 
the millers’ memorial (approximately 
$12,000, subscribed without solicita- 
tion other than notices in the trade 
journals, by 133 of Mr. Hunt’s friends 
and associates), the total would be 
sufficient to build the church. This 
arrangement met with the approval 
of all concerned. 

@ The Corner-stone.—On Jan. 1, 1921, 
the corner-stone was laid. The Rt. 


Rev. James Wise, bishop of Kansas, - 


assisted by the Rev. Frederic F. 
Busch, rector of Trinity Church, con- 
ducted the services. 

On one side of the stone was in- 
scribed “Trinity Church, 1921,” and 
on the other the words “Andrew J. 
Hunt Memorial.” Historical deposits 
included current issues of local news- 
papers containing accounts of Mr. 
Hunt’s death and the bequest he left 
to the church, the names of the con- 
tributors to the building fund and a 
copy of The Northwestern Miller con- 
taining an article concerning Mr. 
Hunt’s services to his fellow millers. 
@ The Dedication—On Dec. 14, 
1922, the new church was dedi- 
cated. Ralph C. Sowden, who had 
been associated with Mr. Hunt al- 
most from boyhood both in business 
and in friendship, and who, like Mr. 
Hunt, had been, as he still is, active 
in parish work, was in general 
charge of the ceremonies, which 
brought to Arkansas City a distin- 
guished representation of the milling 
industry. Among those present. were 
James F. Bell, A. C. Loring, William 
C. Edgar, E. M. Kelly, Robert R. 
Clark, V. A. Cain, K. E. Humphrey, 
L. E. Moses, George W. Hoyland, 
Theodore F. Ismert, J. B. M. Wilcox, 
Charles W. Lonsdale, William Kelly, 
L. R. Hurd, C. M. Jackman, Andrew 
Smith, Adam Imboden, Frank S. 
Stevens, E. S. Rea, A. P. Husband, 
J. A..Commons and Robert E. Ster- 
ling. 

The service, conducted by Bishop 
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Trinity Episcopal Church (Andrew J. Hunt Memorial), Arkansas City, Kansas 








Wise, assisted by the Rt. Rev. Theo- 
dore Payne Thurston, Bishop of Okla- 
homa, for many years the “chaplain” 
of The Northwestern Miller’s staff, 
and the Rev. Mr. Busch, followed the 
ritual of the Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Moses spoke. He explained that the 
idea of a memorial to Mr. Hunt came 
to a group of his milling friends on 
the day of his funeral. These friends 
held an impromptu memorial meeting 
in his office, ‘which spoke so plainly 
of his strong personality.” They 
wished to leave some token in the 
city where his public services and 
benefactions had been so great— 
something that would not only be a 
testimony of their affection for the 
man they had “known, associated 
with, loved.for so many years,” but 
“as an inspiration for the coming 
generations of the worth-whileness of 
endeavoring so to conduct life that 
honor would not only come during 
lifetime but be an everlasting remin- 
der that the word ‘friend’ means 
something more than earthly posses- 
sions ar positions of honor.” 


@ The Friend.—Mr. Bell spoke for 
Mr. Hunt’s associates in the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration. 
Of the friend to whom honor was 
being done, he said: “He was strong, 
but with sympathy in his strength; 
kindly, but with an understanding of 
kindness; keen in his judgment; 
broad in his perception of justice; un- 
tiring in his devotion; unswerving in 
his loyalty. He loved accomplish- 
ment with the real satisfaction that 
comes in work well done. In his busi- 
ness relations, while exhibiting all 
these qualities, he was not forgetful 
of others nor did he lack appreciation 
of their interest, and he tempered 
his own actions by the effect they 
might have on others. Then, again, 
was that wondrous sense of kindly 
humor which was peculiar to him 
and was the saving grace on many a 
momentous occasion which it served 
to divert from serious outcome when 
the application of his ready wit 
brought about a better understand- 
ing or a possible solution.” 


@ The Tablet.—Mr. Edgar spoke in 
similar vein, and unveiled a bronze 
tablet, provided as a supplementary 
gift of the millers, and bearing this 
inscription: “In Loving Memory of 
Andrew J. Hunt, who lives in their 
affectionate remembrance, this me- 
morial is here placed by his friends 
among the American millers who, by 
assisting in the building of this 
church, sought to testify to the honor 
and esteem in which he was held by 
them and by others of their industry 
who knew and loved him. ‘And what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.’ ” 


@® The Church.—Trinity Church is an 
attractive and dignified stone edifice, 
roofed with green tiles, the interior of 
cut stone with red-tiled floor. There 
are ten stained glass memorial win- 
dows in the nave, and a side altar 
commemorates the men of the parish 
who served in World War Il. 
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The benefactions of Mrs. Hunt, who 
died Dec. 19, 1946, were many. She 
provided the two-manual pipe organ, 
Another major gift was the former 
home of the Hunt family, now the 
rectory. 

Mrs. Hunt was no less active and 
enthusiastic than her husband jp 
civic, community and church work. 
For a time after his death she serve 
as vice president of the New Era 
Milling Co., founded by him in 1899, 

The Rev. Carlton A. Clark, present 
rector of Trinity Church, finds that 
among his 345 parishioners there is 
no longer a representative of the 
Hunt family. Mrs. Helen Thompson, 
only daughter of Andrew and Margie 
Hunt, lives in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Clark confirms what already 
has been intimated as to the church. 
manship of Ralph Sowden, who has 
been senior warden of Trinity for 
many years, and who was chairman 
of the building committee. He says: 
“A wonderful man for this position, 
or any other one might think of.” 


CHEESE CAKE CONVENTION. 
—Quips Food Field Reporter: “We 
covered the convention of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America in 
New York to see what they had to 
say about the bread situation. But 
all their dough was cheesecake. Bak- 
ers stood around chewing on vita- 
mins while they chose Jeannie Ho- 
gan, Dallas, Texas, as their Queen. 
They preferred her un-prepackaged.” 


If McNary-Haugenism and the ex- 
port debenture plan of a few years 
ago were to be thought up fresh 
and new they’d seem kind of weak 
and reactionary, wouldn’t they, in 
view of the much bigger and grand- 
er and more sophisticated planned 
economies that have gone over the 
dam since those early models be- 
came museum pieces? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


GENERAL MILLS ALBUM 


Souvenir Booklet Covers Start 
of 25-Year Clubs in Com- 
pany Divisions 


Minneapolis, Minn. — A_ souvenir 
“photo album” has been published by 
General Mills, Inc., to commemorate 
the founding of the General Mills 25- 
Year Club in 1946. 

Included are group pictures of veter- 
an employees who became charter 
members of the club at a series of 
dinners held to inaugurate chapters 
in the various divisions of General 
Mills. Following the format of @ 
family snapshot album, the booklet 
has black corner mountings printed 
on the pictures to simulate the real 
thing. 

At one of the largest dinner gather- 
ings of all the chapters, 165 of the 171 
Buffalo mill and general office work- 
ers with 25 or more years of service 
launchéd their chapter at the Hotel 
Statler. H. C. Lautensack, president 
of the Eastern Division, presented 
the diamond-studded pins and mem- 
bership certificates. Three pages of 
pictures cover the event. 

The Sperry Division section has 
shots from Quarter Century Club 
dinners in San Francisco, Los At 
geles, Ogden, Spokane and Tacoma. 
There are 129 25-year veterans ™ 
the division. 

At Minneapolis, 259 employees 
were eligible for club membership. 
Other divisions of the company 4ls0 
are covered in the album, which 4P 
pears as a special edition of Modern 
Millwheel, company publication. 
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CCC Control 


(Continued from page 12) 
ity over grain for a period up to one 
year from March 31, 1947. _ 
Even this concession from the gov- 
ernment is uncertain. 





a 


A Showndown on Grain 


For many months USDA officials 
have insisted that they wanted to get 
out of the grain trade, but they have 
made no convincing move to this end. 
Within the past month at a sub-cab- 
inet meeting Secretary Anderson re- 
peated this statement of intention 
after being confronted with the fact 
that in years past the private grain 
trade has exported more grain in a 
crop year than has been accomplished 
by the government with the use of 
transportation priorities and bonus 
payments for grain. 

On the sub-cabinet level there is 
likely to. be a showdown on USDA 
grain dealing activities this week with 
the Secretary of Agriculture faced 
with some stern facts involving the 
handling of the export program this 
year and the current price situation 
of inverse carrying charges on wheat, 
which are seen as a consequence of 
government participation in wheat 
markets. 


CCC May Be Curtailed 


Most influences seem to lead to the 
conclusion that CCC will be forced 
out of the grain business in the in- 
terior and its activities as a buyer 
confined to procurement for the occu- 
pation zones of the army. 

At this point the test hinges on the 
ability of the private grain trade to 
carry out this country’s share in a 
world allocation control over grains. 

Allocation authorities want assur- 
ances that the private grain trade can 
meet allocations to foreign nations 
and still provide for emergencies 
which may arise. These government 
officers want to know how much 
“lead” time the private trade must 
have to meet allocations or, in other 
words, how far in advance alloca- 
tions must be made. 


Preference Dealing Feared 


A third factor which disturbs the 
allocating authorities is the possibil- 
ity that the private grain trade would 
fill the orders of the most desirable 
foreign customers before meeting 
commitments to a foreign claimant 
which presented a less favorable 
credit standing, or which represented 
a poor customer prospect in later 
years. 

There is a fear in the minds of allo- 
cating authorities that if an advance 
allocation on the basis of six months’ 
Notice was given that foreign claim- 
ants would immediately cover these 
allocations and freeze short grain sup- 
plies in terminals. 

In reply to the tentative objections, 
private trade representatives have as- 
serted that éven under the vagaries of 
the government procurement policies 
and short-range allocations during the 
past two years the private trade has 
been the basic supplier of CCC re- 
quirements and the private trade allo- 
Cations. The private trade sources 
Say that the short-term allocation 
Policy of the government has been 
responsible for erratic grain markets 
and in the long run has been respon- 
sible for the recent high prices for 
grain. 

More Time Wanted 

Private grain officials say that they 
Would have no objection to world al- 
location controls over grains if the 
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allocations were made far enough in 
advance to permit the trade to accu- 
mulate supplies. 
discounts the possibility that all for- 
eign claimants will rush into markets 
to cover a six months’ allocation. The 
foreign buyer will exercise caution 
in making commitments, particularly 
when the present inverse carrying 
charge ratio exists. However, the in- 
verse carrying charge would discour- 
age the accumulation of grain in ex- 
port positions except on grain sold, 
trade sources agree. 


Might Narrow Price Range 


It is cited, however, that a six 
months’ forward allocation of grains 
to foreign nations would narrow the 
spread between nearby and distant 
futures and is seen as a bearish price 
factor from the long range viewpoint. 
How quickly the wide spread between 
nearby and distant futures could be 
erased is a matter of conjecture. 

The government policy of concen- 
trating allocation policy on a short- 
term basis, it is said, places a pre- 
mium on grain for immediate or near- 
by delivery, thereby distorting the 
price relationship between nearby 
and distant futures. 

Allocation authorities, however, say 
that with only one exception foreign 
representatives in allocation discus- 
sions have opposed long-range alloca- 
tions. Basically they appear to fear 
that the more aggressive and better 
situated nations financially and pol- 
itically would buy and freeze supplies, 
and that in instances of emergency, 
when a critical national shortage 
might occur, the allocation program 
would be inflexible and unable to fill 
a critical need. 

Answering this objection, private 
trade sources claim that as long as 
the allocation program provided a 
reasonable margin of error and did 
not drastically over-allocate supplies, 
all foreign claims could be met in full 
even where critical emergencies arose. 


Government Handling Criticized 


Conversations between grain trade 
representatives and government offi- 
cials have not been conclusive, large- 
ly because the points under discussion 
are abstract ones, and failure to reach 
a decision does leave a great doubt 
that the return of the grain business 
to private trade is a certainty. But 
there still remain several features 
which favor an elimination of CCC 
from grain business in the interior. 

One of the chief factors to that 
end is the failure of the government 
to stockpile an adequate supply of 
grain from the last crop year at time 
of harvest in export position. Govern- 
ment supplies at major eastern sea- 
ports were utterly inadequate for the 
job involved, and it was only through 
the decisive action of Captain Gran- 
ville Conway, president of the Cos- 
mopolitan Shipping Co., Inc., and his 
assistant, Wallace Hyde, that the lim- 
ited port facilities of the Gulf and 
Pacific ports were utilized far beyond 
results which were to be expected. 


Doubts on Both Sides 


In assessing the prospects of a re- 
turn of the grain export business to 
private trade, USDA pledges can 
only be judged on the basis of past 
action. In this connection the pri- 
vate trade basically fears that this 
government will follow the pattern 
of other foreign governments and ul- 
timately head into a _ state-to-state 
trading basis which would either ex- 
clude the private exporter or put him 
on a subservient basis. 

The allocation authorities fear that 
in private hands, the elements of 
breaking down an allocation program 
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are present for the reasons above 
mentioned. 

That an elimination of CCC from 
the export business would curtail the 
activities of that organization and 
cause a curtailment of its bureaucracy 
is another factor which might influ- 
ence the USDA attitude, and on the 
importance of which only surmises 
can be made. 

Were there a community of inter- 
est between the grain industry and 
the fats and oils industry at this 
time, it is probable that the Second 
War Powers Act might be killed. 
However, the division of interests oc- 
curs and the casting of the die now 
appears to rest on the result of con- 
versations between the allocation ad- 
vocates and Senator Taft, whose 
answer must in turn be influenced by 
the larger questions involved in over- 
all international policy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS REPORTS 
SALES, EARNINGS RECORDS 


General Foods Corp. sales and earn- 
ings set new records last year, with 
dollar volume up 14.5% from 1945 
and net income up 38.1%, according 
to the company’s recent annual re- 
port to stockholders. 

Net of $18,147,515, or $3.25 a share, 
after providing $3,000,000 for contin- 
gencies, reflected a higher unit vol- 
ume, increases in average unit prices, 
and a lower tax requirement, Clar- 
ence Francis, board chairman, told 
stockholders. The earnings were 
5.7% of $330,897,107 sales volume. 

The preceding year $13,143,763, or 
$2.36 a share, income without any 
provision for contingencies, amounted 
to 4.7% of $290,025,096 dollar volume. 

Costs for raw materials and wages 
and salaries increased by a slightly 
lower percentage than did sales, leav- 
ing a gross profit for 1946 which 
amounted to 12.1% of total income, 
compared with 11.7% in 1945 when 
volume was lower. 
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PORT OF HOUSTON OFFICE 
OPENING TO BE OBSERVED 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce on April 2 will 
launch the opening of the Port of 
Houston’s Kansas City office. About 
50 people, prominent Houstonians in- 
terested in the port, port officials 
and railroad and industrial leaders 
will be in Kansas City for the event. 

The Kansas City Chamber will be 
hosts at its regular luncheon at 
noon that day and again at a recep- 
tion and dinner in the evening. Oscar 
F. Holcombe, mayor of Houston, will 
be the luncheon speaker. 


. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. J. TEMPLE, BAKERY 
CONSULTANT, DIES AT 73 


San Antonio, Texas.—W. J. Temple, 
73, Abilene, Texas, bakery  con- 
sultant for Vernon C. Usher, Inc., 
died here March 20. He had attend- 
ed the recent convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers and was in San Antonio when 
he was taken ill. Funeral services 
were held in San Antonio March 22. 
Before going with Vernon C. Usher, 
Inc., Mr. Temple had been with An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., and Standard 
Brands, Inc. He is survived by his 
widow and two sons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLORENCE M. PARSONS DIES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Mrs. Florence 
M. Parsons, wife of Fay B. Parsons, 
Minneapolis feed broker, died March 
18, after a short illness. 


























USDA Appoints 
Research Grain 
Industry Group 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
chosen the following membership for 
the Grain Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to serve under the Marketing 
and Research Act of 1946: 

Atherton Bean, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn; W. A. 
Barger, Larned, Kansas; E. J. Dullea, 
Jamestown, N. D; Lewis G. Graeves, 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C; Ed Langin, Imperial, 
Neb; H. D. Newsom, Route 3, Co- 
lumbus, Ind; A. E. Staley, Jr., Staley 


Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill; Robert B. 
Tailor, Adams, Oregon; M. W. 
Thatcher, National Federation of 


Grain Co-operatives, St. Paul, Minn; 
Frank A. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City; John B. 
Wilson, Jr., Bowling Green, Ohio. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHINREY MILLS LOST 
IN MARCH 23 FIRE 


Kansas City, Mo. — The plant of 
the Whinrey Mills at Caplinger Mills, 
Mo., was destroyed by fire, March 
23, with practically a total loss of 
building and equipment. The mill 
had a capacity of 120 sacks of wheat 
flour, 120 sacks of corn meal and 50 
tons of formula feeds daily. Several 
thousand bushels of grain were de- 
stroyed in the blaze. One of the pio- 
neer small mills in Missouri, the plant 
had been in operation for nearly 60 
years. L. G. Whinrey, owner of the 
company, has not yet decided on plans 
for rebuilding. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR PLANS EXPANSION 


Gorham, Kansas. — The Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator has contract- 
ed for the construction for four con- 
crete cylinders which will more than 
double the capacity of its grain stor- 
age elevator here. The cylinders, 
which will be 65 ft high with a total 
capacity of 40,000 bus, will increase 
the total capacity from 30,000 to 70,- 
000 bus. The work is scheduled to be 
completed about May 1. 

















Export Licenses 
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tailment, however, indicates that the 
government was forced to take such 
action because of the extremely crit- 
ical food situation in European areas 
for May and June. To avoid famine 
in those areas, it was necessary to put 
a limit on the flour going to countries 
which are considered to be in safe 
condition and which have additional 
large quantities of flour contracted 
ahead. 

In view of this, some of the export- 
ing millers are inclined to modify 
their complaints, but they feel very 
strongly that steps should be taken 
to keep other flour exporting nations 
from running off with the general 
license country business while the 
United States government clamp re- 
mains in effect. 

Much confusion exists in the minds 
of exporting millers regarding valid- 
ity of contracts already negotiated 
with general license areas, which 


mills may not be able to fulfill 
through no fault of their own. There 
is also much concern over possible 
price action in coming weeks. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





C. T. Vandenover, vice president 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has challenged Robert M. Lord, na- 
tional amateur three-cushion billiard 
champion, for a return match. It 
will be held at the Illinois Athletic 
Club in Chicago, March 25-26, Each 
game will be a 50-point match. 

oe 


Wayne T. Wilson, manager of the 
Chicago bulk branch for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., left March 20 on a sev- 
eral weeks’ vacation trip to Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Mr. Wilson also 
plans to visit Cuba before returning 
to Chicago. 


L. E. Bowman, Chicago representa- 
tive for Eagle Roller Mill Co., is on 
a trip to Florida. 

* 


Fred H. Desendorf, Kansas City 
broker, spent a few days in New 
York recently. 


Edmund Pillsbury, manager, grain 
merchandising department, and Allan 
Moore, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited the 
Kansas City offices of the company 
last week. Mr. Moore continued on 
to the Enid plant of the company 
and later on will join his family 
in Texas for a vacation on the Gulf 
Coast. 

& 


W. M. Steinke, vice president and co- 
manager of King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, returned March 24 from 
a vacation trip to Arizona. 


Fred Klecan, Kansas City manager 
for James E. Bennett & Co., under- 
went a delicate eye operation at Johns 
Hopkins hospital in Baltimore last 
week. It will be some weeks before 
the results of the operation will be 
known, although the operation itself 
was successfully accomplished. Mr. 
Klecan is at Room 202, Wilmer Eye 
Institute. 

* 


W. W. Blair, vice president of Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Blair are taking a short vaca- 
tion in the South. 


There’s a girl, at long last, in the 
Young family of Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Bruce F. Young, who disposed of his 
terminal elevator here last year, says 
the little daughter born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerry Young is, to his knowl- 
edge, the only girl in the family. 
The baby’s great grandfather, L. B. 
Young of Los Angeles, Cal., was an 
early day Kansas miller. 

® 


E. D. Russell, district sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was absent 
from his desk most of last week with 
a severe attack of influenza. 

ae 

A. L. Dean, for many years with 
the Rodney Milling Co., and the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., took over the 
management of the Hutchinson office 
of Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., March 22. 
He replaces Fred Houser, who is re- 
tiring. 

a” 

F. M. Atkinson, recently-married 
president of the Atkinson Milling 
Co.; Minneapolis, and Mrs. Atkinson, 
during their stay in New York before 


taking off by plane for a month in 
Jamaica were tendered a luncheon in 
the New York Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club on March 20, by J. A. 
MacNair and Ernest Buchow of H. J. 
Greenbank & Co., the mill’s New 
York representative. Two of Mr. At- 
kinson’s classmates at Dartmouth, 
Paul Lynch of the legal division, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., and Robert 
Sellmers, writer for Life magazine, 
attended, in addition to W. G. Mc- 
Laughlin, International Milling Co; 
William A. Lohman, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc; Charles C. Chinski, Joseph 
F. Ullrich, Gus Fleischmann, Fritz 
Stern, Miss Russ of H. J. Greenbank, 
and K. Newton of Lebanon, Pa. 


Henry Evjen, in charge of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., office for Omar Mills, 
Inc., was a recent Atlanta visitor. 


Minneapolis officials of General 
Mills, Inc., who were recent visitors 
in Oklahoma City, were G. S. Ken- 
nedy, vice president flour and feed; 
Ed Raybrang, in charge of products 
control, and Gordon Ballhorn, comp- 
troller. 

* 


Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., is making an extended 
trade trip through the southwestern 
states. 

& 


C. B. McDonald, representative for 
the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla., with headquarters in 
Minden, La., visited with the Atlanta 
trade recently. 

= 


Theodore’ Stivers, Jr., Quaker 
Oats Co., Akron, Ohio, spent the 
week-end of March 22 in Atlanta vis- 
iting his father, Theodore Stivers, 
flour, grain and feed broker of that 
city. 

* 
W. B. Lovvorn, Columbia, S. C., 


representative for the Morton Mill- 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas, called on the 


trade in Shelby, Gastonia, Albe- 
marle and Raleigh, N. C., recently. 
* 


G. E. Findley, chief chemist for 
the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas, 


PILLSBURY OBSERVES RADIO 
ANNIVERSARY 


New York, N. Y.—Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., celebrated the third anniversary 
of its radio program, “Grand Central 
Station,” with a cocktail party in the 
Jansen Room of the Waldorf Astoria 
on March 7. Among the executives 
attending from Minneapolis were 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president; R. J. 
Keith, director of advertising; V. R. 
West, director of public relations, and 
Ellen Pennell, director of home serv- 
ices. The New York offices were rep- 
resented by R. C. Painter, regional 
manager of the srocery products di- 
vision, which is featured in the broad- 
casts; William E. Derrick, divisional 
vice president of the New York re- 
gion; Lewis B. Wall, president of the 
bulk pre-mix division, and Clark J. 
Buswell, recently appointed sales 
manager for the pre-mix division. 
Food editors and stars of stare and 
radio also attended. 


Texas, contacted the trade recently 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and part of 
Alabama with M. A. Braud, represen- 
tative for the Morton Milling Co., 
Dallas, who covers that territory. 

7 


C. W. Walker, division manager 
for Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., with headquarters in At- 
lanta, has moved into new offices 
at 182% Spring St. N.W., Atlanta. 


T. F. Grace and Cecil Jones of the 
newly organized brokerage firm, T. 
F. Grace & Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
were recent visitors at the southern 
divisional office of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., in Atlanta, in 
which Win P. Graig is manager. 

= 


Hugh P. Wasson of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
take over the reins of Chattanooga’s 
government April 15, having been 
elected mayor of the city recently. 


W. E. Albright, Chicago man- 
ager for the Commander - Larabee 
Milling Co., was at the Minneapolis 
headquarters of the company March 
25. 

& 


R. E. Heiss, Oklahoma City, traffic 
manager for the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., was a 
recent Texas visitor. 


R. W. Goodell, president of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is planning to leave this 
week for a vacation trip to Florida. 

@ 

Robert M. Pease, vice president, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, visited friends on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade this week. 


Louis A. Mennel, Jr., president of 
the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, spent 
a few days at Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
this week and visited millers in Kan- 
sas City. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


M. D. MIZE RESIGNS FROM 
WALLACE & TIERNAN POST 


Chicago, Ill—The resignation of 
M. D. Mize, director of the Chicago 
laboratories of Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., was announced last week by R. 
M. Finch, head of the company’s 
flour mill division. Mr. Mize has 
been connected with the organization 
for the past 11 years. 

He plans to retire to his farm 
near Roanoke, Mo. Ill health brought 
about his premature retirement. 

Mr. Mize has been connected with 
the milling industry as a cereal chem- 
ist for the past 25 years. He is a 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri, where he majored in chemistry. 
His first job was with a mill labora- 
tory in Kansas City and in 1924 he 
designed and installed the labora- 
tories of the Omaha Grain Exchange. 
He joined the Wallace & Tiernan or- 
ganization in 1935 and worked in its 
Newark, N. J., research laboratories 
for 10 years. During that time he 
was co-author, with Dr. John C. Bak- 
er, of more than a dozen research 
papers published in Cereal Chemistry, 
official journal of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. 

In 1945 Mr. Mize was transferred 
to the company’s Chicago branch of- 
fice to design the flour service labor- 
atories and place them in operation. 

A successor to him as director of 
the Chicago laboratories has not been 
named 
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C. B. Fretwell 


NEW MNF DIRECTOR—C. B. Fret- 
well, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., is one of seven new 
members of the Millers National 
Federation board of directors nom- 
inated recently. He will represent 
District 3. 





A. L. DEAN TO HUTCHINSON 

McPherson, Kansas.—A. L. Dean, 
until recently manager for the Rod- 
ney Milling Co. at McPherson, be- 
came manager for Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., at Hutchinson, Kansas, effective 
March 22. He replaces Fred L. 
Hunter, veteran grainman, who re- 
tired. 


DEATHS 


Fred W. Jaeger, retired grain man, 
died of pneumonia in the Toledo Hos- 
pital March 20 after a short illness. 
He was 80 years old and was born 
in Elmore, Ohio, coming to Toledo 
in 1885 as a clerk in the grain firm 
of J. F. Zahm & Co. He and Fred 
Mayer were taken into the firm in 
1892, and succeeded to the business 
on the death of Mr. Zahm in 1907, 
continuing until the business was dis- 
solved in 1932 when Mr. Jaeger re- 
tired. He is survived by his widow 
and two brothers. 











Frank J. Delaney, 60, prominent 
Burlington, Iowa, business man, died 
in a hospital at Rochester, Minn., re- 
cently, following a short illness. Mr. 
Delaney was president of the Mid- 
west Biscuit Co. and had lived in 
Burlington for 11 years. 


Edward M, Luchsinger, 56, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul sales manager for the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., died March 
24. He had been associated with the 
company 35 years. His widow sur- 
vives him. . 


Herbert L. Grapp, 52, president of 
the Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis, 
died March 22 at Coronado, Cal. 
where he was vacationing. He is 
survived by his widow and one soli. 


John J. Schneck, 58, a department 
head of the Burry Biscuit Co. at 
Elizabeth, N. J., died recently at his 
home after an illness of several 
months. 


Carl M. Johnson, 70, president of 


the Grand Bakery, Inc., Duluth, died 
March 20 in a Duluth hospital. 
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COLD WEATHER RETARDS 
WINTER WHEAT GROWTH 


gome Greening Noted, But Emergence 
from Dormancy Rather Late 
Generally 


Persistent cold weather over the 
eastern two thirds of the country 
has retarded the emergence of small 
gains from dormancy and slow 
growth and development in southern 
areas, according to the United States 
Weather Bureau. This cold weather 
and heavy rains in the South have 
kept wheat at a standstill in some 
localities, but improvement was noted 
in the last few days. The rains fur- 
nished beneficial moisture and helped 
pack soil against the effects of freez- 
ing and thawing. 

Some greening of winter wheat is 





GOOD GROWING CONDITIONS 
FAVOR KANSAS WHEAT 


Wichita, Kansas.—Growing condi- 
tions are now regarded as ideal in 
the ‘Vichita area, giving wheat farm- 
ers an optimistic outlook for the 1947 
season. Ample rainfall insures wheat 
top growth against March winds. Be- 
cause of more than 30 recent nights 
of below freezing temperatures, little 
plant growth has been made. Rain 
and melted snow have filled creeks 
and poured a considerable amount of 
surface water into ponds and catch 
basins. There will be plenty of grass 
with spring weather and rising tem- 
peratures. 





noted northward to the Ohio Valley 
and over much of southern Kansas. 
Warmth has stimulated growth of 
small grains in the Far West, with 
some seeding under way in Idaho. 
This work is nearing completion in 
eastern Oregon. 

Conditions by states: 

Kansas—Top soil moisture supplies 
are recently excellent over the state 
due to rains and snow which fell re- 
cently. Winter wheat started to 
green up in the central, south central 
and in eastern areas of the state im- 
mediately following the rains. 

Nebraska—Winter wheat in south 
central and eastern Nebraska has 
been benefited by moisture recently, 
but precipitation in the western and 
southwestern parts of the state was 
too light to help much. Slight dam- 
age has resulted from strong winds 
in the latter area. 

Oklahoma—tThe condition of wheat 
has improved, due to adequate mois- 
ture supplies. However, cold weather 
and snow have retarded vegetative 
growth. Wheat is in fair to good con- 
dition and the crop has a good root 
system. The soil moisture supply is 
adequate generally, but warm sunny 
weather is needed for good vegetative 
growth. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 
_ Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. through Feb. 28, 
1947, had completed 10,475 loans on 
21,835,272 bus of 1946 wheat in the 
amount of $31,562,880.85. The wheat 
loans made include 13,025,170 bus 
Stored on farms and 8,810,102 bus 
Stored in warehouses. The average 
amount advanced was $1.445 bu, 
Which includes some transportation 
charges from the area of production 
to warehouse locations. On the same 
date last year 35,739 loans had been 
Completed on 59,227,492 bus. Loans 
Tepaid through Feb. 28, 1947, total 
4603 on 9,437,095 bus in the amount 
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William Walmsley Honored by 
AIB Alumni Group at Meeting 


of $13,640,683.77. The liquidations 
include 4,189,620 bus stored on farms 
and 5,247,475 bus stored in ware- 
houses. Outstanding wheat loans 
March 1, 1947, total 5,872 on 12,398,- 
177 bus in the amount of $17,922,- 
197.08. 
Loans by states follow: 





Loans Loans 

Loans repaid out- 
completed through standing 

States in Feb. 28, Feb. 28, Mar. 1, 

which loans 1947 1947 1947 

originated (bus) (bus) (bus) 
California . 59,123 5,646 53,477 
Colorado .. 729,095 343,939 385,156 
Delaware .. 24008 8 839s _ a tbace 24,085 
Ia@aho ..... 1,967,477 798,987 1,168,490 
Illinois .... ——-.  vwere< 1,225 
Indiana ... 2,967 754 2,213 
Sars C820 - = .nadvoes 6,810 
Kansas .... 1,309,229 687,382 621,847 
Maryland .. 65,399 9,847 55,552 
Michigan .. 27,273 11,449 15,824 
Minnesota . 290,377 114,762 175,615 
Missouri 17,049 7,081 9,968 
Montana ... 1,324,190 396,089 928,101 
Nebraska .. 2,515,928 804,917 1,711,011 
N. Jersey .. 1,849 ae 
N. Mexico . 38,935 14,022 24,913 
No. Dak .. 2,842,569 1,170,014 1,672,555 
Ce cswries 89,697 40,957 48,740 
Oklahoma . 127,997 78,117 49,880 
Oregon .... 1,729,302 1,128,167 601,135 
Pennsylvania 19,585 10,146 9,439 
So. Dak. .. 2,948,081 885,093 2,062,988 
aa 245,589 115,692 129,897 
Fae 374,189 180,893 193,296 
Virginia ... aa ee 725 
Washington 4,743,958 2,527,680 2,216,278 
Wyoming .. 332,569 103,612 228,957 
Total ....21,835,272 9,437,095 12,398,177 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR EXPORTS DIVERTED 
VIA PHILADELPHIA PORT 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The government 
has decided to divert large quantities 
of flour for export through the port 
of Philadelphia instead of via New 
York City. 

First reports of the diversion had 
it that the shift was being made to 
escape the lighterage charges in New 
York harbor. Later, however, Alan 
Gregor, chief of shipping and stor- 
age for the Production and Marketing 
Administration here, disclosed that 
the change was made necessary be- 
cause of the congestion in Manhattan 
harbor. 

He said the first cargo was sched- 
uled to leave here this week, marking 
the first government shipment to pass 
through the Quaker City since last 
fall. 

A railroad spokesman said he had 
received orders to send 500 carloads 
of flour—originally scheduled for New 
York—to ships to be berthed at local 
piers. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DAVID N. POTTER DIES 
AFTER BRIEF ILLNESS 


Winnipeg, Man.—David N. Potter, 
66, secretary of the Searle Grain Co. 
since 1929, died here last week, fol- 
lowing a brief illness. He was a past 
president of the Northwest Line Ele- 
vator Association and served on nu- 
merous important committees on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Born in Wisconsin, Mr. Potter en- 
tered the grain business in Canada at 
the turn of the century, and in 1905 
he became superintendent of the 
British American Elevator Co., six 
years later he became manager of 
the Saskatchewan Elevator Co., and 
in that same year he became a mem- 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. He 
had been a member of the Exchange 
continuously since that time. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


O. J. MICKEY REJOINS 
JONES-HETTELSATER CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. — O. J. Mickey 
has rejoined the Jones - Hettelsater 
Construction Co., Kansas City, as 
milling consultant. Mr. Mickey was 
with Jones-Hettelsater for more than 
15 years prior to 1940, and since then 
has been associated with Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 





Chicago, Ill—The American Insti- 
tute School of Baking Alumni Asso- 
ciation observed the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the school the evening of 
March 11 at a dinner attended by 
nearly 300 and held during the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers con- 
vention here. William Walmsley, 
principal of the school, who has been 
its leader for 25 years, was the spe- 
cial guest of honor. Mr. ‘Walmsley 
was more than surprised when one 
gift after another was presented to 
him. 

John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill., president of the asso- 
ciation, presided, and before the 
Walmsley presentations were made, 
introduced C. P. Binner, president of 
the American Bakers Association, and 
L. E. Caster, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. This was 
Mr. Binner’s first appearance before 
this group. Mr. Caster reviewed the 
history of the school, saying the first 
class was started at Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, in March, 1922. 
There have been 1,700 graduates from 
the school’s regular course, and a 
number of special courses have also 
been given. 

Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, secretary of the American 
Institute of Baking and a member 
of the faculty when the school first 
opened, told of the early days of the 
institute and many interesting stories 
about Mr. Wamsley. He also pre- 
sented to Mr. Walmsley a scroll read- 
ing as follows: 

“The greatest award which can 
come to any man during his lifetime 
is the sincere expression of apprecia- 
tion and friendship of those who have 
benefited from his unselfish service 
to them. When a group feels this 
appreciation of and friendship for one 
man, neither gifts of intrinsic value 
nor eloquent words are capable of 
completely expressing their affection. 

“This therefore is a tribute from 
the graduates and former staff mem- 
bers who now comprise the Alumni 
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Association of the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking to express to 
one, their former associate, the high 
regard which they hold for him. 

“It is especially appropriate on 
this occasion of the silver anniversary 
celebration of the American Institute 
School of Baking that the man, who 
has for a quarter of a century taught 
them so ably, so faithfully, so cheer- 
fully, so helpfully, so patiently, Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal of the 
school, be publicly honored by the 
presentation of this testimonial of 
their appreciation and friendship.” 

Robert W. Brooks, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, presented 
Mr. Walmsley with a beautiful bound 
volume of several hundred letters 
from graduates of the school and a 
special message from Peter Pirrie, 
Bakers Weekly, who also was on the 
original faculty. 

The final gift was presented to Mr. 
Walmsley by Mr. Morrill. This was 
a check for a substantial amount, 
consisting of contributions from grad- 
uates only. 

Mr. Walmsley found it difficult to 
find words to express his thanks and 
appreciation for these gifts and trib- 
utes. Mrs. Walmsley was presented 
with a bouquet of 25 roses. 

Lloyd R. Merrill, General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, was elected president 
of the association. Ralph L. Koz- 
lowicz, Liberty Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, first vice president; A. J. Bam- 
ford, Jr., Bakers Weekly, Chicago, 
second vice president; Arthur Van de 
Kamp, Van de Kamp Dutch Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, third vice president, and 
W. W. Prouty, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 
Robert M. Woods, Woods’ Bon Ton 
Bakeries, Evanston, Ill., was elected 
a director. 

Four members of the school’s first 
class were present. These included 
Robert M. Brooks, New York; Robert 
M. Woods, Evanston; Armand Hecht, 
Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn., and 
Alfonso Velasco, Bimbo Bakery, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico. 





HONORED BY ALUMNI—William Walmsley, Principal of the American 
Institute School of Baking is shown above with Mrs. Walmsley at the 
silver anniversary dinner held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 


March 11, 


Mrs. Walmsley holds a sheaf of 25 American Beauty roses, 


gift of the AIB alumni association, marking 25 years of “understanding 


encouragement to Mr. Walmsley.” 


Almost 300 alumni gathered to ob- 


serve the anniversary and to fete the widely-known school principal. 
The dinner was held during the American Society of Bakery Engineers 


convention at.the Edgewater Beach. 
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MAY EXPORT ALLOCATIONS SHOW 


SHIFT TO MORE 


COARSE GRAINS 


iiantinean 
Wheat Quotas Sharply Reduced, Flour Slightly Less— 
Total Well Below April Program—USDA May 
Have to Buy Corn and Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The official 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture May export allocations of 
grains and flour, announced March 21, 
totaled approximately 51,500,000 bus. 
While considerably smaller than the 
April allocations, the May quotas 
were slightly higher than those pre- 
dicted two weeks ago, and cast some 
doubt on the future policies of the 
USDA. 

The May figures show considerably 
less wheat and slightly less flour than 
was programmed for April. Corn is 
substantially higher. A reduction of 
47,000 long tons was made in the 
miscellaneous classification, which 
formerly has included general license 
countries and suggests that the 
USDA anticipates approving about 
40% of what it regards as a normal 
movement to those countries. 

Private ledger accounts of the 
USDA recently showed that on the 
basis of the April allocation of wheat, 
the government stocks would be de- 
creased to approximately 11,000,000 
bus. On the basis of the May alloca- 
tion, it is seen that more than half 
this inventory is exhausted and the 
May 30 inventory will be lowered to 
slightly more than 3,000,000 bus. To 
this must be added the not-too-con- 
siderable bushelage carried in reserve 
and which is classified in the official 
allocation statement as “others.” 

The May corn allocation exceeded 
the earlier prediction by 18,000,000 
bus. Little of this corn is believed 
to have been procured by the govern- 
ment and there is some doubt that the 
foreign claimants can be forced to 
take all of this quantity. The Italian 
May allocation quota of 81,000 long 
tons of corn is seen as an extremely 


large quantity of this grain for that 
country, but unless the Italian gov- 
ernment can get substantially more 
than 100,000 tons of wheat from Ar- 
gentina, it will not be able to get 
along without the U. S. corn allot- 
ment. 
Reserve Stocks Low 


The larger allocation of wheat in 
the May program indicates a deple- 
tion of government stocks to a dan- 
gerously low level, particularly if the 
U. S. is called upon to meet emer- 
gency allotments. Italy, among other 
foreign governments, probably will 
be forced to reduce its bread ration, 
and how such switches in internal 
procedure will influence the accept- 
ance of the huge corn allotments re- 
mains a question. 

If the foreign claimants take the 
allocated quantity of corn, it is as- 
serted that the government still must 
buy the corn. On the other hand, if 
the foreign claimants demand a larg- 
er quantity of wheat in May, the 
corn allotment could be reduced and 
the USDA might essay another ven- 
ture into the spring wheat market. 

Foreign buyers are now testing all 
markets. The Swiss government, 
which has keyed its internal ration- 
ing system to a 90% extraction flour, 
is now trying to get its requirements 
filled in Canada. 

May export allocations totaled 
1,296,000 long tons of wheat, flour (in 
wheat equivalent), corn, grain sor- 
ghums, oats, and barley, equal to ap- 
proximately 51,500,000 bus. 

April allocations totaled 1,500,000 
long tons, or approximately 58,000,000 
bus. Most of the reduction in May 
allocations is on account of smaller 
quotas for wheat. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., g%% Pfd. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd......... 


Langendorf United Bakeries, ‘““B” 
Merck & Co. 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co. 
Standard Brands, 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd........... 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y 40% 410% 
Horn v Hardart Corp. of 
ts 2 Peereret 111% 115% 
National Biscuit, $7 Pfd. .... 183 190 


*Chicago stock market. 











High Low Close Close 
Mar. 15 Mar. 22 
-—1946-47—, 1947 1947 
ere 39 2914 3444 34 
owe ae 414% 265% 331% 34 
hav 12% 5% 5% 5% 
San iets 22 1256 17% 17% 
ekaae 109% 101 104% 106% 
van oie 15% 58% 6834 101% 
210%, 185% 188% 188% 
16 8% 14% 15 
... 14% 10% 11% 11% 
cateen 200 168 172% 173 
Neb a 6% 56% 39% 4056 4314 
ae 5434 42 41% 1656 
or 135% 126 126% 128 
vhente 3 114 117% 117% 
iwomee 135 93 101 102 
Peres 147 131 138 139 
aaweke 30% 10% hs 26 
ars 77 531% 55 531% 
res 110% 98 101% 100% 
23% 30%4 30% 
29% 30 30 
29% 33%4 33 
eens 110 102% 107% 106% 
‘ais ee 3856 30 33 34 
alee 114 90% 92% 94 
Wixrwe 180 158 166 164 
10014 104% 10334 
f 33% 33% 3536 
3 41 41 431% 
pana 56% 39% 40% 40% 
<hahew 57% 33% 38 39% 
eevee 9% 4% 63% 6% 
» ee ued 19% 11% 153% 16 
<S voca 107% 100 105 105 
Bid Asked 
oe ee ee Pee a 125% 14 
a Brands, Inc., 
BEE kbind.2 4:08 650-6 6.02 0.0 974% 99 
steciing Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ..... 102 102% 


The accompanying table gives the 
distribution of the May allocations by 
countries and amounts. Under the 
May allocations the department will 
supply (1) all corn for the occupied 
zones, Austria and China; (2) all flour 
for the occupied zones and Austria; 
(3) all wheat excepting quantities al- 
located to Mexico; (4) all barley; (5) 
all oats for occupied zones. All other 
quantities shown in the table will be 
procured through commercial trade 
channels. 

In the case of flour, any foreign 
claimant that takes flour of higher 
than 72% extraction will be per- 
mitted to take additional quantities 
of flour in proportion to the increase 
in extraction rate (wheat equivalent 
will remain the same). 


U. 8S. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM— 
MAY 1947 


(Thousands of Long Tons) 





Claimant Wh. FI. Cn. Bar.Ots. pa To. 
United Kingdom. 18 ae. x 45 
BEE 0 se evuvaw bee, Cas BE as es 27 81 
Belgium ....... 9 22 Div oe se 40 
France & FNA . 18 28 654...... 100 
Netherlands .... > Be ee es, Pv 56 
| ee BD ane as 6 12 
Switzerland .... ... |. ee 11 
POTeeeal ...see. . 2. 20 
EO. sivcwcscesve ov% 4. 4 
FRUMIAMIA 2 ncicsce cee ses |: aoe 18 
US-UK Germany 45 120 126 2415 .. 330 
French Germany - Be. Ow es 6 ae 38 
US Pacific ..... 27 #42 81 24 174 
po Ee BU tas 5 25 
Po eer B. oss 8 
Austria eS eG 9 29 
China a3 9. 9 
Greece .... > ht 83 
Italy 9 55 81 145 
Poland 9 22 18. 49 
Other 3 33 28 64 
TOTAL 203 417 573 48 28 27 1,296 
Cargoes Grain.... 23 64 6 4 3 100 


In terms of wasteate, ‘te May allocations 
are as follows: Wheat 7,579,000, flour (wheat 
equivalent) 15,568,000, corn 22,920,000, bar- 
ley 2,240,000, oats 1,960,000, grain sorghums 
1,080,000, total 51,347,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OKLAHOMA CROPS BENEFITED 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma’s 
crop prospects brightened materially 
this past week when rain and snow 
covered the state. Maximum pre- 
cipitation was 3.08 inches at Alva, al- 








‘though the entire northwest grain 


sector had substantial relief from the 
winter drouth. Oats planted in dust 
will be sprouting and wheat is ex- 
pected to start growing, which will 
relieve the livestock feed situation. 
The timely moisture has conditioned 
fields for seed bed preparation for 
spring planting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 15, 1947, and’ March 16, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 








Canadian 
7American— -——in bond—, 
March March March March 

15, 16, 15, 16, 

1947 1946 1947 1946 

Wheat 37,437 40,587 588 4,919 
eee 38,791 26,205 ees ae 
ler 5,771 26,948 1,003 751 
| | Mee eeeEee 2,273 3,067 277 117 
ee 16,821 12,295 478 475 
Flaxseed 2,771 4,315 ese eee 
Soybeans .... 15,307 14,720 Are | 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 


March 15 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 286,000 (106,000); soybeans, 
69,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for March 15 and 22 at Kansas 


City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— March 15 March 22 
i ere $....@*58.50 $60.00@ 60.25 
ED a ictcs nee 6 -+--@*52.50 §54.00@ 54.25 
See -@§$43.75 44.25@ 44.75 
ME . i 5.4:680-08 0 §39. 50@ 40.00 39.75@ 40.15 
. MELT e 37.50@ 38.50 38.25@ 39.70 
August ....... 37.00@ 38.25 38.25@ 39.70 

SHORTS— 
ee $....@*60.00 $....@ .... 
Re eee ee @*55.25 §57.00@ 57.25 
ee es --@§49.75 49.65@ 50.25 
ee 46.00@ 45.50 45.75@ 47.00 

EE ST re 44.00@ 45.00 43.50@ 45.75 
AMBOS ... res 6s 43.00@ 44.50 43.00@ 45.50 
Sales (tons) .. 1,380 weet 

*Bid. §Sale. 





March 25, 1947 


Floods Wash Out 
Winter Wheat 
in Great Britain 


London, Eng.—Exceptionally heavy 
snow and frost followed by a quick 
thaw have caused extensive floods 
throughout Great Britain. The flat 
eastern counties, forming the chief 
grain growing section are especially 
seriously affected. 

Houses, farms and farmlands are 
submerged by the overflowing rivers 
breaking their bands. Winter wheat 
has been washed from the ground 
and hundreds of livestock have 
drowned, following the heavy death 
toll of livestock in the snow. 

The minister of agriculture de- 
scribed the situation as a nationa! dis- 
aster of the first magnitude. It is im- 
possible at present to assess the ex- 
tent of the loss to food production, 
but thousands of acres of winter 
wheat and thousands of tons o/ po- 
tatoes have been submerged by flood 
waters. Much other land will not re- 
cover sufficiently to permit spring 
sowing. An emergency advisory com- 
mittee composed of the main agricul- 
tural interest is being set up imme- 
diately to handle urgent needs and 
ensure that everything possible is be- 
ing done to restore productive capac- 
ity. Farm work, already a month 
late, is still hindered by rain, snow 
and sleet causing additional flooding. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Senate Committee 
Approves Bill 
to Extend CCC 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate ag- 
riculture committee has approved 
unanimously a bill to extend the 
Commodity Credit Corp. until June, 
1948. 

Introduced by Senator Bushfield of 
South Dakota, the original bill 
(S-350) called for extension of CCC 
powers until June, 1949. However, 
the committee was advised by 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren 
that under the terms of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Act no federal cor- 
poration could be extended past July, 
1948, unless it was in the process of 
liquidation or had been reincorporat- 
ed with the new charter. 

CCC officials told the committee 
that they believe a new charter can 
be worked out for the agency by 
June, 1948. After that time they 
hope to see CCC made a permanent 
government body. The attitude of 
the members of the agriculture com- 
mittee has generally seemed to in- 
dicate that they favor permanent ex- 
tension of CCC. 

To date, no action has been taken 
in the House on the corporation. There 
is a bill pending before the House 
banking and currency committee to 
grant an extension, but no hearings 
have yet been held on it and none 
are scheduled. However, a vote can 
be taken in the Senate on the Bush- 
field bill at any time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


PLANT ALTERATIONS PLANNED 
Wichita, Kansas. — An alteration 
job. for the Wichita plant of General 
Mills, Inc., has been approved by the 
Civilian Production Administration. 
The alterations will cost $22,330. 
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j.$. Turns Down 
Yugoslav Plea 
for Relief Grain 


Washington, D. C.— Yugoslavia’s 
requests for grain to relieve her food 
needs have been turned down by the 
United States, the State Department 
has announced. 

Under the decision, Yugoslavia will 
get no relief from the $350,000,000 
appropriation bill now before Con- 
gress nor will that nation be per- 
mitted to acquire grain in the United 
States for several months, either 
through UNRRA or by outright pur- 
chase. 

The State Department held that 
Yugoslavia either was in a position 
to take care of her own needs or did 
not rate as a country in “greatest 
need.” It was pointed out that with 
“good administration it would have 
been possible for the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment within its own resources to 
have avoided the necessity for now 
appealing for outside relief.” 

Whether a small allocation might 
be made for purchase in May or June, 
it was added, depends on a confirmed 
showing by the Yugoslav government 
of a serious need in relation to other 
critically deficient countries and an 
urgent Yugoslav manifestation of de- 
termination to distribute domestic 
supplies in deficit areas efficiently and 
without discrimination. 

The State Department pointed out 
that Yugoslavia had received $375,- 
000,000 worth of UNRRA supplies, 
three-fourths of which came from 
United States contributions. It was 
noted that the bread ration in Yugo- 
slavia has been higher than in 
France, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Switzerland and had only recently 
been reduced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BALLOT ON ELEVATOR 
LEASES SET AT L. A. 


Los Angeles, Calif.— The citizens 
of Los Angeles will vote on several 
charter amendments at the April 1 
municipal primary election. 

The Southern California grain in- 
dustry is very much interested in 
charter amendment No. 11 which 
carries a provision to allow the Har- 
bor Department to make 30-year 











AAR PLAN WOULD EASE 
BOXCAR PROBLEM 


Washington, D. C. — The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads March 20 
detailed a plan whereby eastern ship- 
pers can make use of some boxcars 
which otherwise would return west- 
ward empty. 

W. C. Kendall, chairman of the 
AAR car service division, explained 
it at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s hearing on the national 
boxcar shortage. : 

Mr. Kendall said the AAR has a 

for permits to eastern shippers 
who can show a “distress” condition. 
The permi#s would allow them to use 
the westward-bound cars for ship- 
ments to point west of, but not in- 
cluding, St. Louis and Chicago. 

Frank B. Townsend of the Minne- 
‘polis Traffic Association, questioned 
whether such eastern loading might 
slow up the return of empties to the 
West. Mr. Kendall asserted that 
grain areas will not suffer if the op- 
eration remains under the special per- 
mit system. 


————— 
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leases for grain elevators at Los 
Angeles Harbor, with provision for 
readjustment of compensation at 10- 
year intervals. The Harbor Commis- 
sion is now limited to five-year leases, 
and large grain operators want long- 
er periods to protect capital invest- 
ments before building elevators as 
large as 100,000-bu capacity. No op- 
position to this amendment has arisen 
so far. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


March 19 Opening 
of Mississippi 
Sets New Record 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Navigation on 
the Mississippi River opened March 
19, the earliest date on record, when 
the Federal barge line tugboat Cairo 
docked at St. Paul. The previous 
record early date was March 25. 

Cargill, Inc., loaded a barge with 
1,000 tons of oats at Minneapolis, for 
shipment to St. Louis or Memphis, 
and the Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Association another barge at St. 
Paul. 

The Cairo started to head down 
river March 21 with 1,900 tons of 
grain and 200 tons of flour. E. P. 
Breedlove, district manager for the 
lines in the Twin Cities, said the 
load carried by two barges this trip 
would normally take up more than 
30 boxcars of space. The steamer 
Vicksburg left St. Louis for St. Paul 
March 19 and was due to arrive in 
about eight days. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Millers’ National 
Federation Starts 
Annual Election 


Chicago, Ill—The annual election 
of the president and members of the 
board of directors of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation is now in progress, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Federation. 

The election is conducted by mail, 
and the candidates are those recom- 
mended by nominating committees in 
various sections of the country. There 
were no nominations by petition, as 
are permitted by Federation by-laws, 
but members have the privilege of 
writing in names if they wish. 

Ballots must be returned to the 
Federation’s Chicago offices by April 
15, when they will be counted and 
the results announced. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEBRUARY FLOUR EXPORTS 


Export shipments of flour during 
February to Latin’ America and the 
Philippines by members of the Flour 
Millers’ Export Association were as 
follows, in 100-lb sacks. 














rer re ee ee 59,972 
BPD WE beets re cees ee eoes 602,260 
CUES © vec eee aces ccttrswene 2,000 
COMLOMIDIM os sccccvccesscocs 34,194 
Cee: TOO be o es te cave bes 13,670 
iP Perret Seer ree eee ee 148,073 
Dominican Republic ........ 18,400 
MEE 53-6. 5. 8%. 6.06 0:00 040 0-0's 6 134,193 
Me  GEBVOGOP B¥icecd scree 


Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico .... 
Nicaragua 
Panama 

Peru 
Venezuela 
Philippine Islands 
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FIRE HITS CARGILL ELEVATOR 











Superior, Wis.—Fire, originating in 
the corn drying system in elevator K 
of Cargill, Inc., here March 22, re- 
sulted in about $1,200 damage. 


ARTHUR POE TO RETIRE 
FROM QUAKER OATS POST 


Chicago, Ill—Arthur Poe an- 
nounced a few days ago on his 68th 
birthday that he will retire April 30 
as general manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co. at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. His 
announcement came just a few days 
after a 10-day strike in that plant, 
and although he received numerous 
congratulatory messages for his birth- 
day, he said his best birthday pres- 
ent was the ending of the strike. 

Mr. Poe has been with Quaker Oats 
for 43 years. Before that he had 
been with the U. S. Steel Corp. and 
in 1904 went to the Quaker Oats 
Peterborough, Ont., plant. He also 
served a short while at its Akron, 
Ohio, plant and went to Cedar Rapids 
in 1908 as assistant to the general 
manager. He was made general man- 
ager in 1939. 
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Mr. Poe was nationally known as 
a member of Princeton’s football 
team, having been named All-Ameri- 
can end in 1900 by Walter Camp on 
his first All-American team. 

He will be succeeded as general 
manager by E. J. Petranek, who has 
been operating superintendent since 
1943. He is 57 years old and started 
with Quaker Oats when he was 14. 
He served as feed manager for 28 
years. 

Gordon De Lay will be the new 
assistant manager. Formerly assist- 
ant operating superintendent, he 
started with Quaker Oats in 1930 
and worked in the shipping, packing 
and purchasing departments. He was 
in Argentina for the company from 
1938 to i942, when he returned to 
Chicago. A year later he returned 
to Cedar Rapids as assistant operat- 
ing superintendent. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
nde wegen Wb 0.8 cy cre $7.75 @7.80 
SEE, UME. 4. 6. 6:4.5:8.0;6-6:000:8.0 6.88@7.05 
eres TID. BIBLE 2. ccsccdese eS re 
EE EEE Gig / 4.65 0-4 3050 406 016.058 ee ae 
ee eer eee 6.78 @6.95 
og SE eee ee er er 
ee ee oS, 6c beak be % obs 6.30@6.70 
Hard winter family ............ ee: eee 
Hard winter high gluten ....... | eee 
See  WIEOE BEE. oi cicec cscs 6.84@7.14 
Hard winter standard ......... soe oer 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.10@6.54 
BOEC WIItOT TOMMY snc. ccccicce @ 





Family patent fee, ae Ae 


Bluestem ..........- ...@6.99 ...@... 
Bakery grades ...... ae 4k. ee eae 
1, Mee er ere eee ee «+ @6.32 ...@... 


*No quotations available. 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 


Soft winter short patent ...... 6.70@7.70 
.Soft winter standard ......... 6.50@7.40 
Belt WihtOF SUFAIBNE .....cecses eas = 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.25 @6.80 
OE, MEINE 6.6. 6-6 0.6. 0b.00 60.6:66 9.50@9.95 
| ee See aes 7.35@9.35 
Durum, GrOR., WU ..cceccccces - + -@5.95 

New York 
IRE TO vc tek cave rweeess *8.17@8.20 
Spring high gluten .....ceeseeee 7.60@7.80 
TIRE SHROTE ove cece cccswcces erect is 
SyrimS StMMGATG cn cccssccccsvcce 7.15 @7.35 
Spring first clear 6.75 @7.10 
Hard winter family aT ee 
Hard winter short ..... 7.30@7.50 
Hard winter standard . 7.20@7.35 
Hard winter first clear .. ee 
Soft winter family ............. oes se 
Soft winter short patent ....... ee. Te 
Soft winter straight ........... 6.95@7.25 
Soft winter standard .......... er. eee 
Soft winter first clear ......... ee Fer 
BVO GOUP, WHITE 2. ce cccccccvccces 9.55@9.80 


tSecondhand cottons, 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$7.50@7.60 $...@... $...@... $...@8.00 
ee ee caste eee coe @ cae — For 
++ @7.45 e0eR os.0 000 GP 90s «+ @7.45 
e+» @7.15 Pre See «+. @7.05 Peer éee 
--@7.05 YY ee +» @6.95 +++ @T7.00 
ee re ++-@ ---@6.85 -@... 
6.80 ..6@... .--@6.60 @6.75 
er ee 7.15@7.50 ...@8.15 @8.00 
oo @ wee ae we 00 @® one @7.45 
oe 6.70@6.90 ...@7.10 ...@... 
--@. 6.65@6.75 ...@7.00 ...@7.05 
ss ae 5.80@5.90 --@6.35 ...@6.65 
ee ee A Ae ---@7.75 - @7.85 
---@... 17.35@7.45 7.30@7.60 - @6.90 
ee see ‘cKtbee  eealase ewe 
--@... 6.75@6.80 ...@7.15 - @6.70 
net ena: s a ew ~.-@6.65 + -@6.25 
9.20@9.60 es ee ---@10.35 --@9.80 
7.00@8.00 ...@... «+» @7.35 .-@6.85 
5.95@6.00 ...@. - -@6.70 --@6.51 
Phila. Boston *Cleveland Atlanta 
SE.TSDESE 9.2.0 nce Bee cG oe- Give .05 
7.65@7.85 7.40@7.70 ...@... 7.80@8.05 
7.30@7.50 7.15@7.35 ...@... 7.60@7.70 
7.20@7.40 7.05@7.25 re 7.40@7.50 
6.65@6.85 6.65@6.85 ...@... 6.85@7.25 
006 @ cece re eee --@... 7.20@8.15 
7.30@7.45 7.20@7.40 @.. 7.32 @7.55 
7.20@7.35 7.10@7.30 ...@... 7.12@7.35 
supe as eT ere --@... 6.20@6.55 
eo eye 8.20@8.30 --@ 7.50@ 8.50 
o6.oMses 7.00@7.25 -@ > 7 ee 
ob Sein es ee eye 00 @ ace 060 @ woe 
6.65@7.00 -@. @ sa eeeed 
rT. tr ---@... 6.30@6.55 
10.30@10.60 a. ee -»-@... 10.50@10.60 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent] @4.40 @ 4.80 
Spring first clear] .. @3.30 @.. 
Spring exports§ ..... 12.28 @ 
Ontario soft winterst @5.50 @ 
Ontario exports§ .... @7.35 @ 


198-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 8t. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $....@65.00 $61.00@61.50 $....@.... er. Se ve, lee 
Hard winter bran .. ee See Ter, Sere 61.00 @ 62.00 sey ches Tr. ee 
Soft winter bran .. Tee: #eTT Tee. 2Ire Tr) See -+++@62.00 64.00@ 65.00 
Stand. middlings* .. - -@67.00 63.50@64.00 Ter ere 60:60 fen Cots ee 6 
Flour middlingst ee vee 66.00@67.00 62.00 @63.00 -++-@64.00 68.40 @69.40 
_ - Seer «+++ @70.00 68.00@69.00 es IEE eee, | eh ree rer Pee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston **Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $66.00@66.50 $69.00@70.60 $....@72.00 ee eee Stee. wre 
Hard winter bran .. «....@.... See A eve voce cece ones wee ee. Tee 
Soft winter bran .. err ire See ee SS ere Sos, ere 70.60 @72.00 
Stand. middlings* .. 69.00@69.50 72.00@73.00 »-@75.00 (ROT wees Tre, ATTY 
Flour middlingst 70.50@71.00 Pee. eRe ee ere eo. were 71.60 @74.00 
WOE GEE ccccsvscese 72.00@73.00 65.00@76.00 ..@78.00 wer, erty Se yer 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .......-06. $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ......... +++ +@28.00 «++ +@29.00 rr) Seen 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis, 


**No quotations available, 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
-—Minneapolis—, - Chicag vom Kansas City 
May July Sept. Mar May July Sept. Mar May July’ Sept. 
Mar. 17 270% 253% 228% 296% 275% 239% 229 290 269% 234% 224% 
Mar. 18 260% 243% 218% 286% 265% 229% 219% 280 259% 224% 214 
Mar. 19 250% 233% 208% 277% 255% 219% 209% 270 249% 214% 204% 
Mar. 20 243% 227% 211 274 250 220% 211% 261 243% 214% 206% 
Mar. 21 .. 248 231% 215 276 255%. 224% 216 265% (248% 217% 210 
Mar. 22 <«. 253 235% 215% 286 259% 227 217% 272 253% 218% 211 
--BARLEY— -—CORN— - OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May May . July 
Mar. 17 156 150 178% 174 51% 51% 99% 92% 85% 78 
Mar. 18 156 149% 170% 166% ootn va 93% 86% 80% 72 
Mar. 19 ... 156 142 165% 162% 92 84% 17% 69% 
Mar. 20... 150 137 167% 164% 90 85 78% 10% 
Mar. 21 154 139 176 167% 91% 86 19% 71% 
Mar. 22 164 149 173% 170% 92 85% 19% 72 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Considerable increase in in- 
quiry and some expansion of flour sales 
followed the sharp drop in wheat prices 
from peak levels early last week, but now 
that some urgent needs have been covered, 
buying interest has slumped again. The 
decline has not made the average do- 
mestic buyer any more friendly to prices 
and served to confirm his hopes for an 
even more drastic sell off. 

Some export sales were made early last 
week when prices were advancing, but 
when markets weakened the only active 
foreign buyers dropped their bids about as 
fast as the market receded and over-all 
only around 200,000 sacks were sold prior 
to announcement of the change in export 
license policies and release of the May 
European allocations. Some scattered sales 
against May quotas were made over the 
week-end, but the bulk of the business 
probably will be done during this week. 

Southwestern mills last week sold an 
average of 46% of capacity, about a third 
of which was export. This compares with 
53% a week ago and 21% a year ago. 

Most of the larger bakers, who have 
been covering only a fortnight’s needs at a 
time, continued that policy in their pur- 
chases last week, and the average run of 
all bakery business continued very light. 
Sales were generally in the range of car- 
lots to a few thousand sacks, only a few 
orders reaching 5,000- to 10,000-sack levels. 
Family trade likewise remained at low 
ebb, with buyers taking only minimum 
needs for immediate shipment. 

Most of the European nations with sub- 
stantial May allocations entered the mar- 
ket late last week. Good-sized sales were 
made to the Italian and French buying 
missions. Belgium, which previously had 
bought some of its May quota, also was 





seeking more flour. Holland apparently 
had fully completed its May purchases 
earlier in March. Most of the _ book- 


ings were made in the range of $6.55@ 
6.60, Gulf, for 80% flour and subsequent 
wheat advances made these values too low 
for most millers to accept. Reimposi- 
tion of specific licenses for Latin America 


created considerable confusion among ex- 
port mills, most of which were making 
every effort to rush flour to ports for 


which shipping space had been arranged. 
Clears developed independent’ strength 
in the past week, holding firm on top 
grades in the face of the general price 
weakness, while high ash types gained 5@ 


10c. Export demand for 80% flours has fur- 
nished the steam for clears in recent 
weeks. Domestic demand is light. Some 
export bookings of round lots of first 


clear were made on a basis of $6, Kansas 
City. 

Although shipping directions continue 
good, there is slightly less urgency in pro- 
duction schedules. Output at Kansas City 
dropped about 10 points to 98% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 107% a week ago 
and 77% a year ago. Emergency licensing 
requirements for Latin American ship- 
ments, plus the low state of domestic 
demand, probably will bring about a re- 
duction in average running time during 
the next several weeks. 

Prices declined in line with wheat values, 
and the erratic market swings made for 
some price confusion, while spot shipment 
premiums on millfeeds also created price 
irregularity. Flour was priced on a more 
competitive basis than for some time. 


Quotations March 22, sacked, carlots: 
hard winter wheat bakery short patent 
$6.70@6.90, standard patent $6.65 @6.75, 


straight $6.60@6.70; established brands fam- 
ily flour $7.15@7.50, family patents $7@ 
7.20; first clears $5.80@5.90, second clears 
$5.70@5.75, high ash clears $5.55@5.60; 
soft wheat short patents $7.35 @7.45, 
straight $6.75@6.80. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 8 fair, 8 quiet, 5 slow, 2 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 62% compared with 20% the pre- 
vious week and 18% a year ago. Mills 
reported some sizable export bookings while 
the domestic sales were small. Domestic 
bookings were divided 65% to the family 
trade and 35% to bakers. Operations aver- 
aged 90% compared with 93% a week ago 
and 84% a year ago. Prices declined 
25@35c sack and closed as follows, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons 
March 22: carlots, family short patent 
$6.65@7.65; standard patent $6.50@7.45; 
carlots, bakery, unenriched, short patent 
$6.93@7.03, standard patent $6.83@6.93, 
straight grade $6.73@6.83. Truck lots 35c 
higher on all grades. } 


Omaha: Flour sales last week followed 
the ups and downs of wheat prices. A 
little more flour was sold than in three 
previous weeks. Millers continued to ob- 
serve reluctant buyers in view of uncer- 
tain prices. 

Some bookings were made for quick ship- 
ment. Milling experts say flour stocks grad- 
ually are reaching the acute stage and ex- 
pect large sales in the near future. Some 
PMA activity was observed early in the 
week when prices were higher. The gov- 
ernment buying stopped when prices re- 
tracted, 


Kansas mills are purchasing as much 
Nebraska wheat as they can, it is said. 
Millers also say they will have little faith 
in a government “inventory” to be made 
in Nebraska April 10 because the survey 
will list quantities of wheat shipped by 
boxcars. A huge part of the wheat is 
moved by truck in Nebraska, they re- 
port. Export inquiry was not as high as 
in previous weeks. 

Quotations March 22: hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $7.15, straight $7@ 
7.20; standard patent $7.05@7.25; estab- 
lished brands family flours $7.30@7.60; 
family patents $7.15@7.40, export straights 
$6.30 @6.85. 


Denver: The flour market in this area 
slipped a little during the last seven days. 
Currently demand is characterized as only 
fair, with supply adequate for needs of the 


moment. Strongest buying at this time is 
still coming from domestic quarters. Quo- 
tations March 22: family $7.10, bakers 
$6.85. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated an av- 
erage of six days last week. Domestic 
sales showed a slight increase, averaged 
around 58% of capacity and were confined 


to actual needs of customers. Shipping 
directions were heavy. There were prac- 
tically no export sales made. Wholesale 


bakeries have increased bread prices, and 
the cost to the consumer is now l165c lb, 
plus a ic sales tax, an increase of 4c to 
the consumer. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, March 22, 100-lb cottons, carlots: 
family flour $7.15, bakers short patent 
$6.60. Prices quoted reflect a decrease of 
20c under the preceding week. No quota- 
tions, no offerings on clears. 


Hutchinson: Flour buyers bought just as 
sparingly as circumstances would permit 
last week while the market was engaged 
in gymnastics that had millers and the 
trade groggy. Buyers were just as re- 
luctant to take hold on the breaks as they 
had been on the rapid rise. Vanished con- 
tracts forced some hand-to-mouth buying. 
Export sales were negligible, with buyers 
holding off for a more scable market. In- 
terest is not nearly so keen in the Latin 
countries. Directions were sufficient to 
permit full operations. 

Salina: The demand for flour remains 
quiet regardless of the fact that a severe 
break has taken place in the wheat mar- 
ket. The market is about 30c sack lower 
than one week ago. Shipping directions 
continue to arrive in good volume. 

Texas: New business booked continues 
at the same small volume of the past few 
weeks, and total sales amount generally 
to no more than 20 or 25% of capacity, 
about all domestic flour. It is thought a 
little flour was sold to PMA. Operations 
are still at maximum capacity, but the 
backlog of orders is being steadily re- 
duced. With the export outlet in confu- 
sion, the time seems at hand when run- 


ning time will have to be reduced. Prices 
are unchanged on family flour, 20@40c 


sack lower on bakers. Clears are nomi- 
nally unchanged, but the domestic demand 
is insignificant, and with export temporarily 
at a standstill, clears are backing up and 
beginning to pose a serious problem. Quo- 
tations March 22: family flour, extra high 
patent $7.65@7.70, high patent $7.40@7.45, 
standard bakers, plain $7@7.10, clears, plain 
nominally $6.30@6.40, delivered TCP. 
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Minneapolis: Domestic flour buyers did 
not take advantage of the _ substantial 
break in prices last week. Evidently, 


they figured the market had hit the to- 
boggan slide and was still far from the 
bottom. But the market reacted, and 
before they could cover, it was well on its 
way upward again. So most buyers are 
still waiting. Two lots of 5,000 bags each, 
and another two of 10,000 each, were re- 
ported sold to national baking companies. 
Aside from these, there was no important 
business done. Prices March 24, on standard 
and short patents, are only about 10c sack 
under recent high point, while clears are 
comparatively higher. 

While it is true that some of the larger 
bakers are probably covered 60 days in 
advance, there are exceptions to this rule. 
Millers feel there is still big potential buy- 
ing in sight, but they, like buyers, are 
frightened over prices, and do not know 
what is going to happen to market. 

May export allocations have been an- 
nounced to European countries, but noth- 
ing to Latin American markets. Minne- 
apolis milling companies sent out offerings 
to their European connections over the 
week-end, but thus far they have received 
very few acceptances. Apparently, north- 
western prices are 20@25c sack over south- 
western, 

New bookings last week by northwest- 
ern companies did not run much over 
32% of capacity, compared with 56% a 
week earlier, and 40% a year ago. 

Quotations March 24: spring standard 
patent $7.05, short patent $7.15, high glu- 
ten $7.45, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $7.50@7.60, first clear $6.50, 
second clear $5.80@6, whole wheat $7.05, all 
prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Mills 
are buying wheat within their needs. Fam- 
ily flour sales have improved somewhat 
over the previous week. Bakery demand 
continues strong. 






THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: For the first time in many 
weeks flour prices have gone down. Spring 
wheat flour dropped about 25@35c, hard 
winters 25@36c and soft winters 30@40c. 
However, the price decline did not stir up 
any business. In fact, sales slowed up 
last week, as bakers now are anticipating 
further declines. Current business is scat- 
tered and smaller sales only are being 
made. Family flour prices also declined, 
being about 20@25c lower for the week. 
Demand is rather quiet, and only replace- 
ment buying is reported. Quotations 
March 22: spring top patent $6.88@7.05, 
standard patent $6.78@6.95, first clear $6.30 
@6.70, family flour $7.75@7.80; hard winter 
short patent $6.84@7.14, 95% patent $6.74@ 
6.99, first clear $6.10@6.54; soft winter short 
patent $6.70@7.70, standard patent $6.50@ 
7.40, first clear $6.25@6.80. 


St. Louis: Mills report new business as 
rather light, due to the erratic wheat mar- 
ket. Millers are content to sit on the 
sidelines and watch developments. Flour 
buyers are adhering to their views that 
prices are stilll too high and consequent- 
ly are not in the market. Some mills 
have discontinued quoting prices. The 
little domestic business being done is for 
carlots for nearby delivery. Others are 
using up old contracts awaiting a more 
settled condition. However, a few are tak- 
ing on some 60-day delivery contracts. 
Demand for export has quieted down some. 
A few small lots were placed on the books 
for 80% extraction as well as some of 
the regular export grade. There are some 
inquiries for May shipment. Jobbers are 
finding business exceedingly slow. Bakers 
are resisting present prices and are only 
buying in carlots. Others are buying from 
hand-to-mouth for present wants. Speci- 
fications are good. Flour prices are steady 
to $1 higher, clears are lic lower to lic 
higher. 

Central states mills report very little 
interest being shown by the bakery or 
family trade. Buyers are resisting present 
prices confining their purchases to carlots 
for nearby delivery until the market be- 
comes more settled. Flour prices are steady 
to easier. 

Quotations March 22, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $7, short 
patent $7.10, family patent $8.15, high 
protein clears $6.35, low protein $6.25; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $7.30@7.60, all- 
purpose $7, family patent $7.75, straight 
$7.15, clears $6.65; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.05, standard $6.95, straight $6.85, 
high protein clears $6.60, low protein $6.55. 


Toledo: Recession in the price of wheat 
apparently has not stimulated the buying 
of flour, the bid for No. 2 red at Toledo 
being $2.65@2.66, March 21, 30c rate points 
to New York, as compared with the high 
of $2.85 a few days earlier, but bidding 
is “‘all over the lot,” as one miller ex- 
pressed it, and it does not make any dif- 
ference what bids are made, the wheat 
isn’t coming out. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are greatly confused be- 
cause of daily fluctuations in the wheat 
market and the prices of flour. There is 
very little new business, but clears are 
strong. Prices on spring flours are down 
from 15@30c sack, hard winter from 5@ 
30c and soft winter, except clears, 20@265c, 
with clears up 25c. Shortage of cars still 
is held as the principal reason for the 
disturbed condition. 

Quotations March 22, cotton, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $8, spring high gluten 
$7.45, spring standard $7, spring first clear 
$6.75; hard winter family $8, hard winter 
high gluten $7.45, hard winter standard 
$7.05, hard winter first clear $6.65, soft 
winter family $7.85, soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.90, soft winter straight $6.70, soft 
winter first clear $6.25. 


New York: Erratic fluctuations in wheat 
markets have confused buyers so that in 
spite of lower flour prices, they are re- 
luctant to buy. Jobbers with fair con- 
tracts still on the books are holding off, 
but a few bakers, particularly the large 
ones, have bought in a limited way. The 
amounts vary from a week’s supply to 
April needs and are conspicuous only be- 
cause of the extreme lightness of buying 
for the past several weeks. The tendency 
is to contract only for fairly near ship- 
ment in view of the favorable crop pre- 
dictions and in spite of the potential heavy 
European demand. Currently, export sales 
are slow with April quotas filled. 

The sales of spring standards made at 
the low point in the market for the week 
were from $7.05 upwards to $7.25 and 
with comparable Kansas quotations equal 
to or above spring levels, they commanded 
little sale. Clears were not offered freely 
and some were as high as standard pat- 
ents. Cake grades from the East were 
difficult to find and business on all of 
these flours was also light. 

Quotations March 22: spring family flour 
$8.17@8.20, high glutens $7.60@7.80, stand- 
ard patents $7.15@7.35, clears $6.75@7.10; 
southwestern short patents $7.30@7.50, 
standard patents $7.20@7.35; eastern soft 
winter straights $6.95@7.25, Pacific Coast 
$6.85@6.95, high ratio $7.60@8. 

Boston: Flour prices are 25c higher to 
25c lower in the Boston market. Quotations 
during the past week were extremely er- 
ratic. As far as actual trading was con- 
cerned, in other than job lots, prices were 
meaningless. Buying interest is at low 
ebb and the feeling in the trade is that 


this situation will continue until quota- 
tions decline somewhere below the $7 
level. Mill agents are not actively can- 


vassing the trade, presumably pending a 
reappraisal of market developments. Mar- 
ket advisors are requesting their clients 
to stay out of the market, suggesting the 
likelihood of fresh wheat price declines. 
Jobbers are reported to be using their 
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inventories as far as possible. This Sroup 
is carefully doling out supplies and in many 
instances sales are made with an eye ty 
credit limitations. The price situation Te. 
mains the same with no announced gep. 
eral bread price increase by the large 
bakers. Smaller operators, however, haye 
marked up prices varying amounts, rang. 
ing up to 3c on certain lines. 

Quotations March 22: spring patents $7.1; 
@7.35, standards $7.05@7.25, high gluten 
$7.40@7.70, first clears $6.65@6.85; harg 
winter short patents $7.20@7.40, standards 
$7.10@7.30; soft wheat flour $7@7.25, family 
type $8.20@8.30. 

Philadelphia: The downward revision jy 
flour quotations whén wheat declined faileq 
to promote activity and actual sales werg 
principally to bakers for immediate needs 
showing there is little inclination to take 
long positions on the basis of the weak. 
ening price structure of the past week, 

Some of the reluctance to place orders 
at prevailing levels is traced to a wide. 
spread suspicion that the downward reyj- 
sion of prices might be the start of an 
oft-predicted break along the same lines 
as experienced by numerous other com. 
modities over the past few months. 

Mill representatives report that inquiry 
has been accelerated the past few days, 
although actual bookings are confined prin. 
cipally to small bakers whose stocks are 
pretty well depleted and must be replen- 
ished if they are to maintain output. 

The boxcar situation is still a _ source 
of considerable concern to the trace since 
deliveries are being held up for 


varying 
periods and there is no assurance when 
needed replenishments will arriv« Fur- 


thermore, railroad men are voicing 10 hope 
that the shortage of cars is likely t» be re- 
lieved soon. 

The caution evidenced by domestic buy- 
ers seems to have spread further in the 
export field and those seeking ) pur- 
chase flour for shipment abroad are re- 
ported to be unwilling to pay curr: it ask- 
ing prices. 

Family flour has been showing an al- 
most complete disregard for the sudden 
downturn of other grades and w:«s hold- 
ing at 5c sack above a week ear! 


Quotations March 22: spring fam ‘y $8.10 
@8.25, high gluten $7.65@7.85, shor: patent 
$7.30@7.50, standard $7.20@7.40, first clear 


$6.65@6.85; hard winter short patent $7.30 


@7.45; standard $7.20@7.35; soft winter 
standard $6.65@7. 
Pittsburgh: The demand for flour is very 


slow, with buyers continuing resisiance to 
higher prices. During the past we °k flour 
prices dropped back as much as (6c sack, 
but by the end of the week showed an 
advance of 20c sack over the week's low. 
Mill representatives state falling prices had 
a bad effect on sales, as both bakers and 
jobbers decided to wait to fill even urgent 
flour needs at expected lower pric: s. Mills 
did not press for business. Directions are 
good. Deliveries continue to reflect freight 
tie-ups. 

Quotations March 22, cotton: hard win- 
ter $6.80@7.03, medium patent $6.55@7.08, 
short patent $6.90@7.13; spring wheat $7.05 


@7.36, medium patent $7.10@7.41, short 
patent $7.15@7.46; high gluten $7.1) @7.81; 
first clear $6.55@6.91; family flour, ad- 
vertised brands $7.41@7.61; other brands 
$6.85@7.25; cake and pastry flour $6.75 
THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: Dullness features new flour 
business here and in this territory as buy- 
ers continue to buck higher prices. Even 
inquiries are exceedingly light nd the 


slight drops in prices did not stimulate in- 


terest to any extent. Although it is said 
that some bakers. will be in dire need of 
replenishing supplies in the very near fu- 
ture, they are showing no interest, with 
sales amounting to only a car here and 


there for fill-in purposes to meet urgent 
requirements. It is anticipated that trad- 
ing will remain quiet and hand-t -mouth 


until the market is more settled or unless 
there is a sharp break in prices. shipping 
instructions from bakers are slow to good. 

In spite of press reports to tlie con- 
trary that have apparently been circulated 
widely over the country and which have 
brought an avalanche of telephone calls, 
wires and letters into the city, ‘o date 
Atlanta independent wholesale bakers have 


not advanced the price of brea The 


average-sized bakery loaf continues to re 
tail at 13c. 

Wholesale family flour dealers e also 
holding off and sales to this side of the 
trade are poor. However, accoriing to 
substantial rumors, some mills are making 
attractive offers even going as f: as to 
guarantee against price declines. in an ef- 
fort to get new customers and tablish 
their brands in this territory. ipping 
directions on family flour are iet to 
good, many being anxious to liquid. ‘te con 
tracts. , 

Blenders are watching from t side- 
lines, too, as they are supplied ‘or. the 


near future. Shipments to them «re all 


right. 

Prices varied in declines, sprin: drop- 
ping 15c; southwestern 20@30ctec:\¢ flour 
off 20c, pastry flour down 5c; whi: fam- 
ily flours remained unchanged to 5@15¢ 
lower, hard wheat patents shows the 
greater decline. 

Quotations March 22: spring hivi_ glu 


ten $7.80@8.05, short patent $7 Goa 86 
standard patent $7.40@7.50, first clear $6.89 


@7.25; hard winter standard $7.1-@%0" 
short patent $7.32@7.55, first clear $6,200 
6.55; hard winter family $7.20@8.1); = 
wheat family $7.50@8.50; soft wheat firs 
clear $6.30@6.55; high grade soft wheat 
cut-off $6.80@7; cake flour, extra fancy 


$7.80@7.90, pastry flour $6.95@7.0: oa 
rising family flour is: quoted 25c over plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Prices were off somew!:2t, 
flecting easiness in the wheat market. 
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pusiness is not rushing, as bakers 
still think that current price levels are 
high. Mills are in good position so far 
ys bookings are concerned, and export 
«mmitments are moving out in better vol- 
yme than they were a couple of weeks 
thus easing millers’ worries about 
pile-ups of flour orders on the docks. Feel- 
ing in the trade is that flour prices will 
work down still further as new crop grain 
gets closer. The hard wheats are still 
in heavy demand, and movement is re- 
stricted by the boxcar shortage at interior 
shipping points. Quotations March 22: fam- 
jy patent $8.17, bluestem $6.99, bakery 
$7.40, pastry $6.32. 

Portland: New flour bookings continue 
jw. The majority of bakers and whole- 
salers bought heavily when the wheat mar- 
kets started upward three weeks ago, and 
now they are waiting for heavier breaks. 
They are booked up for several months 
and not concerned with present wheat ad- 
vances. Mills are not pressing offerings 
as they are booked solid with domestic and 
Wheat supplies are thin but sufficient to 
Wheat supplies are thin but sufficient to 
get them by for the time being. 

Flour quotations are holding steady, and 
on March 22 were: all Montana $7.61, high 
gluten $7.82, bluestem bakers $7.40, cake 
$8.09, pastry $6.71, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.59, whole wheat 100% $6.62, graham 
$6.25, cracked wheat $6.04. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto - Montreal: Although Canadian 

four mills are finding some export mar- 
kets well supplied with flour and no new 
business resulting from offers made, they 
see nothing less than capacity operation 
for a long time ahead. Mills have sub- 
stantial business on their books and in 
many countries the need for flour is still 
great. Most of the present buying is for 
account of European countries. Undoubt- 
edly the high prices at which Class 2 wheat 
is now quoted are discouraging anything 
but the most essential business. Domestic 
four trade is active and ceilings are in 
effect. The price of government regula- 
tion flour for shipment to the United King- 
dom is also stabilized. Quotations March 
22: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s 
cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added for 
cartage where used; for export, govern- 
ment regulation flour $12.28 per 280 Ibs, 
for shipment up to end of July, Halifax or 
St. John. 

Production of winter wheat flour is at 
alow point owing to scarcity of this wheat. 
Some mills have stocks of wheat bought 
earlier in the season and are able par- 
tially to cover their regular domestic trade. 
The equalization fee on winter wheat flour 
has been increased to $7.50 bbl, and with 
this sum added to the price the flour 
would come high. However, no winters are 
available for export. The domestic price 
is the ceiling. Quotations March 22: stand- 
ard grades for domestic use $5.50 bbl, sec- 
ondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Ca- 
nadian seaboard, plus equalization fee of 
$7.50 bbl. 

Delivery of winter wheat is at a stand- 
still. Farmers are using any stocks of 
this grain they may have for feeding 
Purposes. Nominally the price is the ceil- 
ing. Quotations March 22: $1.12@1.14 bu, 
shipping points in Ontario, according to 
freght, the equivalent of the ceiling. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was equivalent to a little 
More than 750,000 bus in terms of wheat 
and all of this was worked to countries 
other than the United Kingdom. Domestic 
trade continues good, and mills are again 
operating to capacity with sufficient sup- 
Plies coming forward to meet requirements. 
There are also indications that reserve sup- 
Plies are gradually being replenished. All 
stocks are moving freely as transportation 
facilities will permit. Quotations March 
22: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons; second patents 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.50. 


Vancouver: Lack of business across the 
Pacific continues to be the chief topic of 
discussion among export flour houses here. 
Business to China has come to a virtual 
Standstill, and one result is that steam- 
ship lines which previously had been offer- 
ing substantial tonnage for this trade 
have now transferred bottoms to other 
routes. 

The Chinese government continues to 
refuse to issue import flour permits. Until 
Such permits are available, banks are defi- 
nitely not interested in arranging letters 
of credit covering Canadian flour shipments. 
It is understood that the same applies to 
American flour. Private advices from China 
indicate a crying need there for both 
wheat and flour. Even the very lucrative 
market in North China calling for dis- 
charge at Taku Bar and transshipment to 
Tientsin has now come to a stop. 

Hong Kong is still‘ open for shipments 
= Canadian flour, but all this must be 
an transshipment to South China destina- 

ons. Since no permits are available, this 
Toute is also shut off. Hong Kong itself 
iS getting its supplies from Australia since 
transactions there are being made on a 
sterling exchange basis. 

Pera Manila buying came into the Ca- 
m lan market during the week with ship- 
a for late April. This business was 
oa at the current high price level, and 
——- business was reported done with 
a nerieas mills on the basis of the sharply 
i eee Chicago wheat prices. This lat- 
eat usiness was reported for May ship- 


Canadian exporters have been able to 
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work fair quantities of flours to Norway 
of late. During the week a shipment of 
2,000 tons was cleared from here, the busi- 
ness being handled through the Norwegian 
government agency. 

Domestic hard wheat flour business con- 
tinues steady, with most of the bakers in 
this territory making good money due to 
the recent price increase granted them. The 
continued scarcity of shortening is limiting 
baking to some extent, but, on the other 
hand, an increase in the sugar quota will 
assist the trade. Hard wheat flour supplies 
are good, the position being improved by 
the scarcity of export business at present. 
Hard wheat flour quotations for 98’s cot- 
tons March 22: first patents $5.40, bakers 
patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. Ontario cake 
and pastry flour is still very scarce with 
the price to the trade $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Buffalo: The demand for rye continues 
strong, and the supply is very light. Prices 
which seemed to fluctuate in sympathy with 
wheat flour quotations are down from 
40@90c under last week’s figures, not very 
advantageous with rye so scarce. Quota- 
tions, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: .white rye 
$9.80, medium rye $9.50, dark rye $6.85. 

Philadelphia: An 80@90c per sack down- 
ward revision in the price of rye attract- 
ed widespread attention in the baking 
trade and brought out bids of less than 
prevailing quotations. This meant that 
activity was restricted, although a few 
small lots did change hands. On the 
other hand, however, offerings were neg- 
ligible. The quotation on rye white was 
$10.30@10.60. 

Chicago: The only change in the rye 
flour market is that prices dropped 75@90c 
during the past week. Sales were light. 
White patent rye $9.50@9.95, medium $9.20 
@9.65, dark $7.35@9.35. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10c bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $10.35, medium $10.05, dark $7.35, 
rye meal $10.05. 

Atlanta: Demand is quiet and the trend 
is easier. Supplies are ample for demand. 
Prices declined 40c. Quotations: rye, white 
$10.50@10.60, dark is quoted $2@3 lower. 

New York: Buyers flirt with contracts 
as rye prices go lower, but are still afraid 
to purchase since quotations continue very 
high. Pure white patents $9.55@9.80. 

Pittsburgh: Although rye flour prices are 
much lower, no buying is noted. Quota- 
tions: rye flour, fancy white $9.53@9.63, 
medium $9.28@9.38, dark $7.53@7.63, blend- 
ed $7.31. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.40, Wiscon- 
sin white patent $11.70. 

Minneapolis: The rye grain market is 
so erratic it is difficult to establish the 
going prices on flour. Grain prices were 
down March 22 about 50c bu from recent 
high level, and trading was at a mini- 
mum. Inquiry for flour is about at a 
standstill, with most of the rye mills 
idle and not attempting to sell. With 
conditions unsettled, spread in asking 
prices is abnormally wide. Pure white 
rye flour $9.20@9.60 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium 30c less, and 
= dark anywhere from $1 to $2.50 under 
white. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: These mills have been 
running steadily on export and domestic 
orders. UNRRA has taken fair quantities 
of rolled oats. Quotations: ceiling, rolled 
oats $3.15 bag, in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal appears to be easing slightly, with 
the approach of warmer weather. Supplies 
are moderate and sufficient to take care 
of all buying orders. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. ° 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.13 on March 24; 20-0z packages 
$2.85 case, 48-oz packages $3.10. 








Flaxseed Receipts, Ship its and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending March 15, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis.. 58 146 23 35 2,474 2,909 


Duluth ...... 7 42 10 .. 266 1,284 
Week ending March 22: 

Minneapolis. . 77 189 10 26 2,292 2.789 

DGIGtR wsiese 2 42 3 106 265 1,220 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 15, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7Receipts— -Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Minneapolis &s% ‘ 21,810 1,120 

Kansas City .. 2,370 250 4,500 4,050 

Milwaukee .... 120 60 4,630 4,320 
Week ending March 22: 

Minneapolis 19,800 22,890 


Kansas City .. 3,240 250 5,010 3,600 
Philadelphia .. 150 330 1 Ge 
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CENTRAL BAG & BurRiAP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 2!44c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 











HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS, $2 PER HOUR, 
time and one half over 40 hours, 54 
hours per week. F. M. Holwick, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 300-BBL 
soft wheat mill in northern Indiana. 
Good town, good mill. Address 8556, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED BAKERY 
flour salesman with real ability and fol- 
lowing for eastern Pennsylvania. Address 
E. R. Andrews, 239 E. Redwood Street, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR SMALL, PRO- 
gressive Indiana mill entering national 
distribution. Please give full particulars 
in first letter as to experience, age and 
salary expected. Address 8531, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


PROGRESSIVE SOUTHERN FEED MILL 
needs immediately production manager 
capable handling overall supervision of 
current operations, planning new installa- 
tions to increase efficiency, etc. This is 
more than a mill superintendent’s job. 
State full experience, references, desired 
salary, and all particulars in first ap- 
plication. All applications confidential. 
Address 8555, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—POSITION AS TRICK MILLER, 
medium capacity, or miller in small mill. 
Address 8549, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLING SU- 
perintendent by capable man—18 years’ 
experience. Can give good references and 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 
change. Age 37, married, small family. 
Address 8539, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
‘ Vv ] 


TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 
tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 
sealer. Address 8437, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
































New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











DIESEL ENGINES— 


GENERATORS, DIRECT CURRENT— 


gasoline engine. 
COMPRESSORS, AIR— 


P. O. Box 2239 





FOR SALE—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2 Winton Model 1920, 3 cyl., 10’x14”, 94 H.P. @ 300 R.P.M. 

3 Winton Model 1290, 3 cyl., 121%4"x16", 120 H.P. @ 250 R.P.M. 

9 Winton Model 1582, 3 cyl., 14”x16”, 170 H.P. @ 270 R.P.M. 

1 Busch 3DF17, 3 cyl., 13’x17", 175 H.P. @ 300 R.P.M. 

2 DeLavergne, 4 cyl., 141%4"x13", 250 H.P. @ 270 R.P.M. 
PUMPS, HORIZONTAL DUPLEX RECIPROCATING— 

24 Prescott, 6’x24”", capacity 20,000 bbls per day 800 Ibs. 

13 Prescott, 456”x18", capacity 9,000 bbls per day 800 Ibs. 


21 Allis-Chalmers, 25 K.W., 125 Volt, Belt Driven. 4 
2 Westinghouse, 25 K.W., 125 Volt, Belt Driven. 
9 Allis-Chalmers, 15 K.W., 125 Volt, Direct connected to Model CSR6 


8 Ingersoll-Rand, Type 20, two-stage, 5"x214"x4", with 7% H.P. Allis- 
Chalmers direct current motors. 
Also, water circulating and sump pumps, direct current motors and motor starters 
\% to 1% H.P., switchboards and other items. 
GREAT LAKES PIPE LINE COMPANY e H. F. SWINDLE, Purchasing Agent 
Kansas City 13, Missouri 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











' 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED AT ONCE—A SYNCHRONOUS 
motor for flour mill, 700 H.P. preferred. 
However, could use 500 or 600 H.P., 
2,300 volts, speed 300 R.P.M., power fac- 
tor unity or leading. Wire or phone 
details to Jones-Hettelsater Construction 
Co., 1012 Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 
—Phone Victor 3931. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ 
Ovens, in good condition. 














FISH ROTARY 
Complete with 


oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now ~ 


in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., Sv. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home oiiice in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Ca.- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


- and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











STANDARD MILLING 
‘COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











Phone Grand 2160 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Spot or immediate shipment 
feed shows no signs of weakening, although 
inquiry is light. But those who have 
feed bought are anxious to get delivery. 
Occasionally, a mill here and there has 
a car or two to offer for March ship- 
ment, but most mills say they will do 
well if they can ship on time all of their 
March commitments. For shipment by April 
10 mills are asking spot prices, but for 
all-April they would probably discount spot 
$2@2.50 ton. There is little interest, how- 
ever, in future shipment feed. Some mill- 
ers say they would not quote May ship- 
ment, but for May-June-July they would 
consider firm bids at as much as $12@15 
under spot. Going market, March 24: bran 
$61@61.50, standard midds. $63.50@64, flour 
midds. $66@67, red dog $68@69, and mixed 
feed $64.50. 

Kansas City: Interest for millfeeds has 
varied in intensity during the past week 
with the demand for bran exceeding that 
for shorts. Consequently, bran prices have 
crept to almost in line with shorts. The 
demand for bran is a result of increased 
dairy feed sales plus stronger feed grain 
prices. Shorts have been in only fair to 
good demand as poultry and hog feeding 
have not as yet been heavy this spring. 
Offerings were not of sufficient volume 
March 24, and quotations were stronger 
on that day at Kansas City, bran $61@62, 
shorts $62@63. Production continues at 
near-capacity levels in southwestern mills. 

Duluth: Demand is good and the trend 
strong. Supplies remain short; pure bran 
$62.50, standard midds. $61.50, flour midds. 
$64, red dog $68 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active and 
closed $1 ton higher on bran and $1 lower 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: bran 
$3.10@3.15, mill run $3.15@3.20, shorts 
$3.20@3.25. Mixed or pool cars 5c addi- 
tional, 


Denver: Dealers report a market which 
is reasonably firm, despite one or two days 
of weakening during the last seven days. 
Supply is not too adequate, since some 


mills are reluctant to sell, anticipating 
more favorable conditions. Demand is gen- 
erally greater than supply. Quotations: 


bran $59@60, shorts $62@63. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is fair and 
supplies are adequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $60, shorts $62. 

Hutchinson: A strong demand prevailed 
for feed in spite of the high prices and 
the entire output was disposed of easily. 
Spread between bran and shorts shrank 
as the former firmed while the latter 
dipped slightly. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $59@59.50, mill run $60@60.50, 
gray shorts $61@61.50. 

Salina: Demand is good with prices about 
$1 ton higher on bran and steady on shorts. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $59@ 
60, gray shorts $61@62. 

Fort Worth: Prices are 
except that shorts are a _ shade _ lower. 
Quotations, carlots: bran $64@65, gray 
shorts $68.40@69.40, burlaps, delivered TCP. 
There is noticeable buyer resistance at 
present levels and demand is rather dull. 


Chicago: Millfeed prices rallied March 
24. Spot prices on bran reached $65 and 


little changed, 


midds. $67. Offerings for spot are light 
but demand is not quite as brisk. Some 
buyers are backing away from current 
levels. 


St. Louis: Demand for spot stuff is.good 
at present prices but livéry is hard to 
secure, Nearby is somewhat easier in 
price with a fair demand. Some business 
is being done for the deferred months at 
lower prices. Quotations: bran $62, gray 
shorts $64. 

Toledo: With the decline in the price of 
wheat, millfeed has also declined a little, 
now selling at $63 as against high of 
$68 for both bran and midds. 

Buffalo: The demand for millfeed still 
is far ahead of output which continues to 
be badly curtailed because of the scarcity 
of empty boxcars. Prices continue in the 
upward groove, with all grades advancing 
$2 ton. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: 
bran $66@66.50, standard midds. $69@69.50, 
flour midds. $70.50@71, red dog $72@73. 

Philadelphia: Buying interest in millfeed 
continues to be dampened by prices that 
are generally regarded as too high. About 
the only feed actually changing hands is 
that purchased by those whose stocks have 
reached extremely low levels. If price 
continues to hold up, observers say, there 
is a great likelihood that farm populations 
of cattle, hogs and chickens will be re- 
duced sharply. The boxcar shortage is 
holding up deliveries as much as four to 
five weeks. Quotations: bran $69@70, stand- 
ard midds. $72@73, red dog $65@76. 


Boston: Feed prices are about $1 higher 
in the Boston market. The advance can 
be characterized as cautious and predicated 
on the sellers’ ability to deliver promptly. 
Most users are operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and state they will not con- 


tract for forward shipments until the pres- 
ent confused situation is clarified. Dairy- 
Department of 
postponement of a 


men have appealed to the 
the 


Agriculture for 








_tral-Santa Fe _ route. 
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scheduled milk price drop in the northeast 
area April 1. Hatcheries have substantia). 
ly curtailed their operations, pointing out 
that feed quotations in the vicinity of $19) 
a ton would make their operations ex- 
tremely precarious. Quotations: spring bran 
$72, midds. $75, red dog $78. 


Atlanta: Interest still holds but the treng 
is unsteady. Supplies are very scarce: 
wheat bran $70.60@72, gray shorts $71.6 
@74. 


Seattle: The market advanced sharply 
during the week as buyers pressed heayjly 
for supplies during the next 60 to 90 days 
Mills in turn decided that this was a goog 
time to get some orders on their books, 
The trade expects that there will be g 
softening in June, but cannot see any 
relief for the next 60 days, no matter what 


new crop grain markets do. Very little 
feed is available for delivery within the 
next 60 days, either from mills or re. 
sellers. Millfeed $49 bagged, Seattle-Ta- 
coma, shorts $5 higher. 

Portland: Mill run $48 ton, middlings 
$53 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of imillfeeds 
are far below requirements although prac. 
tically all the production, which is at ree. 
ord levels, is made available to domestic 
buyers. Scarcity of feeding grains is the 


reason for the unprecedented demand. Quo- 
tations: ceilings, bran $29, shorts $30, midds, 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


PLANT EXPANSION PLANNED 


Iola, Kansas. — The Iola (‘<ansas) 
Milling Co. plans to enlarge and im- 
prove its mill and elevators, D. A, 
McDonald, owner, announced recent- 
ly. A new building will be construct- 
ed adjoining the present elevator. An 
increase of 50,000 bus storage space 
is being obtained by the construction 
of a row of overhead bins. An elec- 
tric truck dump is also being in- 
stalled. The company manufactures 
corn meal and feeds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


TO DISCUSS CEREAL PROTEINS 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Dr. Lela E. 
Booher, chief nutritionist for General 
Mills, Inc., will discuss the economic 
significance of cereal proteins in hv- 
man nutrition at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists to be held 
at the Andrews Hotel March 28. A 
luncheon will precede Dr. Booher's 
address. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


1 8 15 22 . 
Five mills ... 34,562 29,128 42,544 *32,671 


*Four mills, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$150,000 FIRE DESTROYS 
AUBREY & CO. NO. 2 MILL 


Louisville, Ky.—Fire just before 
midnight March 17 destroyed the No. 
2 mill of the Aubrey & Co., jobbers 
and manufacturers of stock feeds. 
Loss was estimated at $150,000, i- 
cluding heavy damage to new ma 
chinery. 

T. E. Aubrey, president, said that 
the fire would not interfere with pro 
duction or delivery since the firms 
modern No. 3 mill and new elevator 
were undamaged. The plant will run 
on a 24-hour basis, he announced, add- 
ing that a new mill will be built as 
soon as possible. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


PLANNING GROUP TRAVEL 
New York, N. Y.—Members of the 
New York Section of the Americal 
Association of Cereal Chemists wh? 
will attend the organization’s annual 
convention in Kansas City May 19- 
23 plan to leave New York May 17 


special cars via the New York Cel 
Reservations 





for. the trip are being made throug! 


Howard A. Clark, Standard — 


Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New 
22, N. Y. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


18% Reduction in 1946 World Rye Crop 
Aggravating European Bread Shortage 


Washington, D. C.—The 1946 world 
rye production, now estimated at 1,- 
420,000,000 bus, is slightly larger than 
the small 1945 outturn, but 18% less 
than the 1935-39 average, according 
to the latest estimates of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Below average harvests were gen- 
eral throughout most of the impor- 
tant rye producing areas, except in 
Argentina, where the rye crop was 
the largest ever harvested. In the 
Soviet Union, which normally pro- 
duces more than 40% of the world 
total, the production has been main- 
tained, because increased acreages 
have largely counteracted the low 
yie'd of recent years. 

The most significant reduction, 
compared with average, was in 
Europe. Now estimated at 610,000,- 
000 bus, the small European crop is 
about 290,000,000 bus, or a third 
smaller than the 1935-39 average, re- 
flecting both greatly reduced rye 
acreage and below average yields in 
most countries. Reductions estimat- 
ed for the important rye growing 
countries of Poland and Germany ac- 
count for a good part of the loss, with 
production also reduced in France 
ani parts of the Danube Basin, par- 
ticularly Hungary and Roumania. 


Bread Situation Affected 


The large reduction in the Euro- 
pean rye crop greatly aggravates 
the bread grain shortage there and 
increases the need for substantial im- 
ports, since a large part of the bread 
requirements of some European coun- 
tries is normally filled by rye. Its 
use is especially important in Ger- 
many, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and is also important in the Baltic 
and Scandinavian countries. The 
heavy European import requirements 
cannot be met, however, because ex- 
portable supplies of rye are very low 
in other areas. Much below average 
crops in both Canada and the United 
States preclude the possibility of any 
significant exports from those coun- 
tries, leaving Argentina as the prin- 
cipal source of supply. 

The Argentine rye crop, now esti- 
mated at 22,400,000 bus, is the larg- 
est on record and more than twice 
the 1935-39 average. Exports dur- 
ing 1946 from the small supply at the 
beginning of the year (14,000,000 bus) 
amounted to about 6,000,000 bus. 

Though no official data are avail- 
able for the Soviet Union, a shift 
from wheat to rye acreage during 
the war years is reported, and total 
Tye acreage is estimated to be some- 
What higher than the 1935-39 acre- 
age. The level of yields, however, 
Since the war has been considerably 
lower than before the war and, the 
1946 outturn is, therefore, below av- 
erage. 

To facilitate comparisons with earli- 
er years, estimates for countries with 
changed boundaries have been ad- 
Justed to consider, so far as possible, 
only territory within the old boun- 
daries. If changes were considered, 
the total for the Soviet Union would 
be further increased and the Euro- 
pean total reduced correspondingly 
to take account of European areas 
how incorporated into the Union. 
Territory annexed to the Soviet 
Union, that is Bessarabia, Bukovina, 
Ruthenia, eastern Poland, the Baltic 
States and parts of Finland, before 
the war produced about 140,000,000 
bus of rye. 

Revised estimates for the United 


States show that 1946 production was 
5,000,000 bus less than in 1945 and 
about 26,000,000 below average. The 
rye acreage harvested for grain shows 
a marked decline in recent years. In 
Canada, too, the rye acreage has de- 
clined, and the crop was below av- 
erage. 

The acreage in Europe shows some 
recovery from the low point of last 
year, but is still about 20% below 
average. Despite that reduction 


world acreage is near the prewar 
level, as a result of the increased 
acreage in the Soviet Union. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BASEBALL IN TELEVISION 


New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. and the Ford Motor Co. have 
signed to alternate coverage of 1947 
home games of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
at Ebbets Field, in the first commer- 
cial sponsorship through television of 
a major league schedule. Sponsor- 
ship of the first game on April 15 
will be decided on a toss, after which 
the two companies will alternate. The 
games will be televisioned over 





45 


WCBS-TV, New York video outlet of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
which was the first system to arrange 
long-term television rights to a 
major league schedule. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF 


NAMED FOREIGN TRADE HEAD 


Vancouver, B. C. — Robert M. 
Bryan, head of the Hall Bryan Grain 
Co., flour and grain firm here, has 
been named chairman of the foreign 
trade committee of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Bryan, 
who is also head of the foreign trade 
bureau of the Vancouver Board of 
Trade, is the regional representative 
for the feeds controller in Canada. 











((ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO ‘NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT f7 r 3 WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS eee | ; | FLOURS 


Cream of the West > _ Be eye ees Monarch 


Castle Crescent 


Nelson Canary Corn Meal 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 

| BATTLE 
MAITLAND 

be HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


; Courtesy C.N.R. 


MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 
locality of Moncton were French. In 
1763 German emigrants built the first 
dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 
centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 
prosperity depends mainly on its railway 
activities and the fact that it is an im- 
portant distributing centre. It is the 
regional headquarters for the Atlantic 
region of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 
Montreal and Newfoundland. 


Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background, and 
a natural phenomenon, The ‘‘Bore’’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 
River twice in every twenty-four hours. 














COTTON IN CANADA 
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I A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 














The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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— OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address 





SINCE 1887 


. 7 <= mi ALL 
HASTINGS mr: a AF coun CABLE CODES 
Montreal xe USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 


Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


‘ete 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Chicago, Ill—Reports on produc- 
tion tonnage in the formula feed in- 
dustry will be available this year for 
the first time in the industry’s his- 
tory, as a result of a new reporting 
program launched by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association. 

The program, started after an al- 
most unanimously favorable reply to 
a query sent all AFMA members, will 
provide monthly production figures 
by geographical areas and in com- 
parison with the same periods of the 
previous year. 

“The feed industry is severely han- 
dicapped because of the lack of infor- 
mation on the production of formula 
feed,” the AFMA stated in its original 
proposal that mills co-operate in pro- 
viding needed statistics. ‘Probably 
no other industry of the size and im- 
portance of ours is as lacking in this 
basic information. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provides excel- 
lent reports on production of feed 
ingredients, such as vegetable protein 
meals, alfalfa meal and millfeeds, but 
their figures on formula feeds are in- 
complete and constitute only an esti- 
mate. Furthermore, these figures, 
being a year late, do not provide nec- 
essary current data on month to 
month operations.” 

In citing the advantages of such 
statistical reports, the association 
stated that they would provide a re- 
liable “trend indicator” which would 
be of value to both buying and pro- 
duction departments in future busi- 
ness planning. 


Individual Firm Guide 


They also would provide a guide 
for evaluating production of the co- 
operating members’ plants in com- 
parison with that of the industry as 
a whole, and would assist sales and 
advertising departments in planning 
their policies and programs, the 
AFMA said. 

“Most important is the need for 
this information in negotiating with 
the USDA and other federal and 
state groups,” the association added. 
“The lack of this information put 
our industry at a great disadvantage 
In presenting its problems to the va- 
rious government agencies during the 
period of OPA and other wartime 
controls.” 
is Under the plan adopted by the 

AFMA, reports will be rendered by 

manufacturers each month, covering 

production by tons for poultry mashes 
and concentrates, dairy feed and con- 
centrates, hog feed and concentrates, 
beef and sheep feeds, scratch feed 
| and miscellaneous feeds. The month- 
ly report will give production of each 
of these types of feed as compared 

With the same month of last year. 

Since most manufacturers serve only 

one general area, the United States 


Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 


us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ae 
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Formula Feed Output Volume to 
Be Compiled in AFMA Program | 


has been divided into 11 different re- 
gions and statistics will be given 
for each. 


Reports Guarded 


In announcing the program, the as- 
sociation emphasized that all pro- 
duction information would be kept 
strictly confidential. 

“The compilation of these figures 
and the report will not be made in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the AFMA office but will be compiled 
by a reliable statistical tabulating 
company with aid of modern tabulat- 
ing machines,” the AFMA explained. 
“This company will make up the re- 
ports to be sent to our members. 
Under this system we will not have 
in our office the production tonnage 
of any company as our staff will 
not compile it. All the information 
we will have is who is and who isn’t 
reporting.” 

The association asked for the sup- 
port of members and nonmembers 
alike in making this report as valu- 
able as possible for individual manu- 
facturers and the industry as a whole. 
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ROLLED OAT PRODUCTION UP 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada in the first half of 
current crop year ending with Janu- 
ary amounted to 117,144,126 Ibs 
compared with 80,671,913 in the cor- 
responding period of preceding year. 
Oatmeal output in the six months 
ending with January last totaled 5,- 
932,138 lbs as against 12,137,907. The 
quantity of corn flour and meal pro- 
duced by Canadian mills during the 
first half of current crop year was 
13,695,562 lbs compared with 11,517,- 
009 in the corresponding months of 
preceding year. 
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an integrated service of grain supply... 


From the fertile field where it is grown, to the mill 
where it is processed, Cargill offers a completely 
unified service of grain supply. 

Strategically located country elevators plus 
branch buying offices originate tremendous quanti- 
ties of all grains. Huge terminal elevator capacity 
provides vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged for greatest 
economy by rail, truck and water. Fully staffed sales 
offices serve the nation’s primary consuming mar- 
kets and a highly developed private wire system 
links all offices to permit the quick relaying of spot 
information and orders. Adequate financial facilities 
broaden the volume and scope of contracts Cargill 
can accept and carry through. 


grain markets. 


va 


CAH 


By this close integration of many separate func- 
tions, Cargill cuts duplication, saves waste motion, 
broadens its services to growers and processors, and 
helps insure the economical handling and movement 
of grain. Offices in Minneapolis and all principal 
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SPECIALISTS IN Gram 


UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 


NO FLOUR 
IS BETTER 
than the wheat 
from which it is 
made. Therefore, 

Al our favorable loca- 
tion in the midst of 
Montana's high protein hard wheat 
area plus our own country elevators 
from which we draw at will, is an 
initial advantage in the milling of 
SAPPHIRE FLOUR. 






BEFOREHAND KNOWLEDGE 
gained through our own laboratory 





tests of the grain with which we are 
working supplements our many 
years of experience in dealing with 
this particular type of wheat. Every 
modern laboratory 
device known to 
the industry serves 
its part in predeter- 
mining our proce- 


dure. 













A TAILOR-MADE FLOUR 
results from this selected grain 
milled under scientifically controlled 
conditions. You can have SAPPHIRE 
FLOUR tailor-made for your individ- 
ual baking formula. For exactly the 


flour you want, con- 
tact one of our rep- y/ SS) 





















resentatives,or 
), write, wire or tele- 
©, phone us. 

















MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS 





MONTANA 








panirnen: 





CHICAGO—39 S. La Salle St. 

KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 

NEW YORK—29 Broadway 





st, F requent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 





HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 
nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 

GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 
minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. S. National 
Bank Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS 2, MO.—404 Mercuants Exch. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 
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HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FKJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





et ee 


YORK ; 
PHILADELPHIA 











“FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















“And now, children,” inquired the 
Sunday school teacher, in a review 
of the day’s lesson, “who can tell me 
what we must do before we can ex- 
pect forgiveness of sin?” 

There was a little pause, and then 
little Wilbur made his logical contri- 
bution: “Well,” he said, “first of all 
we have got to sin.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Joanne had been a rather naughty 
girl nearly all day. When her moth- 
er was putting the little girl to bed, 
she patiently reminded her of her 
nightly prayer . . . “and Joanne,” she 
continued, “ask God to make you a 
good girl tomorrow.” 

Joanne looked inquiringly up at her 
mother and then asked brightly, 
“Why, what’s on for tomorrow?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Darling, I’ve made up my mind to 
stay at home this evening.” 

“Too late, George. I’ve made up 
my face to go out.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Wave: They say all geniuses are 
conceited. 
Mate: Some of them are—but I’m 
not. 
e¢¢ 


Customer: The bread you sold me 
yesterday was like the weather— 
rather dry. 

Grocer: Was it? Your account is 
like the weather was yesterday—un- 


settled. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Ida: I hear you’ve accepted him. 
Did he happen to mention that he’d 
once proposed to me? 

Ina: Not specifically. He did say 
that he’d done a lot of foolish things 
before he met me! 


¢¢¢ 


Garage Owner: Fourteen dollars? 
That’s outrageous—I wouldn’t pay 
Michelangelo to paint my garage at 
that price! 

Painter (truculently): Listen, if he 
does the job for any less, we’ll picket 


the place! 
¢ ¢ 


Boss: Shame on you. Do you know 
what we do with office boys who 
tell lies? 

Boy: Yes, sir. When they get old 
enough the firm sends them out as 


salesmen. 
¢¢ ¢ 


“What’s all the hollering down at 
the river bank?” 

“The gang’s washing Pete’s clothes 
for him.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Well, Pete’s still inside of them.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Yassuh, Jedge, I wanna divorce— 
Lucy she never stop talkin’, she keep 
it up stiddy, mo’nin’, noon and night 
—day in, day out, till it git so—I jess 
can’t stan’ it no mo’, Jedge.” 


His earnestness impressed the 
court. “She does? What does she 
talk about?” 


“Jedge, suh, she don’t say.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange 





NEW YORK 





—L 





( Johnson-Herbert & 


444 W. Grand Ave. 


Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 








Millfeed 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Low Grades and 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC 








LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR 


ay 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 


Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 








FLOUR 


New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 


Produce Exchange 











Representing Highest Class 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 





Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








LITTLE ROCK : 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


EAN 











(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW 


Broenniman Company 


YORK 


ee — 





——y 





Nashville, Tenn. 


PHONE L. D. 86 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
FLOUR BROKERS 


CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


A 





ee 





FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW 


Francis M. Franco 


YORK 





—— 





Hard and Soft Wheat 


420 Lexington Ave. 





We are always in the Market for 


‘GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Flours 





—— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
| GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address. ‘““Grains,'’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Scething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. | 
Cable Address; “Alkers,’’ London. | 


J.M.& C.M.HAMM | ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
| 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘DrrLoma,"' Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCHB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address. “Coventry,” London 





Cable Address: ““DorrracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 








Established 1870 | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. uno. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS Ta 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS | Baltic Chambers 
Cory Buildings 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS D.D.9.ae tee Meee 
FLOUR W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 











CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








HARRIS BROS.& CO. (Grain) Ltd. |p 7 RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd 
cna, MEEDG. OM, sesoimesTurvs (S=TON = GLASGOW 


and FLOUR 
Oorys’ Buildings FLOUR, cong = raemama 
OFFICE 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
p then tee <y road ‘ive oo LIVERPOOL LEITH 
onstitution Street BELF. 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW seeaeasead seta 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’”’ Haarlem 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE OSLO, NORWAY 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
‘ateranoe: Skippergt. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny”’ 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





N.V Algemeene Handel-en 


. infesiis uantschanpr | FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
“MEELUNIE” ; : OSLO, NORWAY 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 

94 Meent Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta”’ 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


| Cables: ‘‘Puiip,’’ Dundee 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Streets GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY Buy and Sell 


Working Norway, Finland, Through 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: WANT ADS 
Chase National Bank of the City in 
of New York, N. Y. Mets i ag 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Princes St., London 











FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 











—ew 








Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
sol HE NEW CENTURY C0. ne of FEEDS of all kinds 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 


Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ......-+ee0- eo 
Acme-Evan8S Co. ..ccccccccrcecccccese ° 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ecccccccece coos 
Allen, James, & Co. ence Lta.. be wees 
Alva Roller Mills ........ ecccce eee 
Amber Milling Co. ...... Tee TTT 
Amendt Milling Co. ......+++0+- oer yy 
American Bag Co. ..seeseccecceseccere 
American Bakers Machinery “Co. peccecece 
American Cyanamid Co. ....-+essesee> 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 
American Flours, Inc. ...+-eeeeeeeeeee 
American Machine & Foundry Co.. cecece 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .......-- coves 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .......+eeeeereeee 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.......--+++++ 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .......-. ° 
Arnold Milling Co. ..cesceeeeccceecece 
Arrow Mills, Inc. ....... Obeveossoee oe 
Atkinson Milling Co. ..ceeeeerereveces 


Bagpack, Inc. ...ceceeseeeeeeereeesees 
Bang, Flemming ...eeeescessesseseees 
Barnett & Record Co. ..eeeeeseeceees ee 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. whelewsowe 
Bay State Milling GR. ccccccescvesnccce 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .eseeceseeecece ee 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .......-. rere 
Black Bros. Flour Mills8........-+++++++ 
Blair Milling Co. ...ceeeceeesereeecees 
Blake, J. H. ..-eseeees 0 eeeeseeesee 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.. coves eeccce 
Borden Co. .ccccccccccccccccscsscscess 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co be eoeeenee 
Bowsher, N. P., CO. .eccececeesseceece 
Bradley & Baker ......+++-+ ececcece eee 
Lrey & Sharpless .......-+ eer eee oe 
Broenniman Co., Inc. .....-- eccercce eee 
Brownold, M. S8., Co.......- ooceecees eee 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ..-s+seseers ‘ 
Bryo Company, The ....seeesecserrers 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. .......+-++- 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ........+++- eoeece 
Bunge Blevator Corp. ..-+e-e-eeeeeeee 
Cameron, John F., & Co......++-> eens 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd....... ab 0b eeeeed 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd......... 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co......... ° 
Cannon Valley Milling Co........ coeese 
Cargill, Incorporated .....s.seeeeeeees 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr........- 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.........++- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. .......-+ 
Central Bag & Burlap Co....... setees e 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co......--++e++ 
Chapman & Smith .....sceeeeeeeeecees 
Chase Bag Co. ...-++-- CHSC cc occccccce 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co pecceccccoce 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. .......-- eee 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. .....-++-++++ eoece 
Chubb & Son .eceeseeees eccccccce 
Coatsworth & peered: Lta.. evocs eose 
Cohen, Felix ..-seeeesecsees ecccce eoee 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ...... PTT TEE TTT eee 
Coleman, David, Inc. ...seseeeees eccce 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ecvesee 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co........++++ 
Continental Grain Co. ....seeeeeees eee 
Corn Products” Sales Co........+++. cove 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.......... ee0e 
Crawford & Law .......- eocccccce eoce 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ......sseeeeeees 
Crete Mills, The ....sceeceevereees oeee 
Crookston Milling Co. .......+.+.+- eoccce 
Crown Bag CO. .ncccccccccccvscccsece 
Crown Mile ...cccccccvccccccccceccces 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 


ation, Inc. .....-eeeeees eoceccece coco 
Davis & Company ....-sseccececeeecees 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 
Day Co. .ccscccccccescccvesssesscssees 
De Lisser, AnMGrew .....-eeeeeeeeeeees 
De Stefano, Ulysses .......-.eeeeeveees 
De Swaan, A. ..-++-5- Coccecceccesecece 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. .....ceeeecseees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .........e565 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ........ eecoees 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 
Doughnut Corporation of America... ... 
Dow Chemical Co. ......eeeceeeeeeeces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. eecceseee ° 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. ......... 


Dunwoody Institute ...........+. ecccce 





Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. 
Enns Milling Co. ° ee ee 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc. 


Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co 


Feast, C. E., & Co. 


Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 

Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ... eoee 
Flour Mills of America, Inc....... eee 


Fort "Garry Flour Mills Co., Lta 


Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co. 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 


Gooch Milling & Blevator Co....... eee 
Goodlander Mills Co. eee 
Great Bend Milling Company... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hachmeister, Inc. 
Hamm, J. M., & C. M.... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.. 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., L 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Heide, Henry, Inc. ... 
Henkel Flour Mills ...... cove 
Hoffman, U. S., Machinery Corp..... eee 
Hoffmann-La Roche, eos 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd...... 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Hotel Playa de Cortes 
Howie, The J. K., Co....cccceccscecees 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co... 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc... 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Lt) 


Frank, Milling Co............. 
Jas & Van Walbeek .....sceesesessees 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & Son.. 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. ... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc. 
Junction City Milling Co. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 


Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly, William, " Milling Co.. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Ine. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons. 
King, H. H., Plour Mills Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
mi Milling Co. 


Knighton, Samuel, & | Inc 





La Grange Mills ..........+ee+% eocccce 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd....... ° 


Lathrop Grain Corporation .........+. 
Lever Bros. Co. ..cccccccccsccccvccces 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. eovcccoce 


Loken & Co. cccscccccccccccccsccccces 
Lome, W. Ti, GOs cecvtcceccsccces Srebee 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .....eeseeeee 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc...... cereus 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.......... eoece 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd.......... oe.coes 


McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd...........-. 
McLean, W. D. ..ccccccccccccccccccece 
McVeigh & Co..........e0. pede 6 Hebeee 
Maney Milling Co. .....ccccccccvseces 
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_ HEED SKILLED ASSISTANTS 


The near miracles of 
modern surgery depend not only on the skill 
of the surgeon but also on the skilled 
“surgical team’ and new chemotherapeutic 
agents. In flour milling, too, the skill of the 
miller can be effectively augmented by the 
coordinated teamwork of capable flour treat- 
ment specialists and mill-tested processing 
materials. That’s why 
progressive mills every- 


where have turned to 





v _ e 
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AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
=~ for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
= for uniform enrichment 





N-A’s Flour Service with problems of 
bleaching, maturing and enriching. 

N-A’s Flour Service Division is a team 
of field experts, technicians and laboratory 
facilities always available to work with you 
and your own consultants and to aid you in 
the use of N-A Products—Agene, Nova- 
delox, N-Richment-A, Beta Chlora and N-A 
Feeders. 

Perhaps the skilled hands in your mill 


can use these skilled assistants too. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
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